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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated te 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW DLABEL, 


bearing their Signature, thus— 
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which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, after this date, 


and without which none is genuine. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, ly 
Noveimber, 1874. dealers in sauces throughovt the world, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


at ' 
ESTABLISHED D } A N H} S. A.D. 1700. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s. to 55s. | Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6. 
Electro Forks, Table, from 24s.; Dessert, 16s. Coal Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c, 

= Spoons, ,, 9» 24s. ms 16s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s.,95s. | Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £24. Gaseliers—2.-light, 18s.: 3-do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s, | China and Glass—Dinner and Tea Services, &c. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. Kitcheners—from (3 ft.) £3 5s. to (6 ft.) £33. 

» Liqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. | Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. | Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO, (cine witiem street,) LONDON BRIDGE. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 
SPHCIAL MEDAL FOR PROGRESS, 
AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, 


may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of Imperial measure of all Grocers and Italian Warchousemen, 








AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Part LXXVI., New Serres.—Apnit, 1875. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 
ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 134d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 























yA SAVE AY YY < To H.R.H. the 


AS ~ A OPC VAY Princess of 
vAvAvAVAW AS wAW/ WAvAVAWA vA Wales, 

I. H. GRAND DUCHESS MARIE.—“ Messrs. U’Rerty, Duxxe & Co., Irish’ Poplin 
e Manufacturers, have been favoured with an order from Her Imperial Highness for a magnificent seleo- 


tion of their beautiful fabrics, which have obtained a world-wide celebrity. Some clan-tartans are included in 
the selections.”"—InisH TIMEs. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE & Co., Manufacturers to the Queen, 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
N.B.—Lustrous Black Poplins as supplied to Her Majesty the QuzEn, 


SCOTCH TARTANS FOR CHILDREN. 
Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriege Paid. 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


the Queen. 

















Lozenges in Boxes, from 2s. 6d. 
Globules in Bottles, from 2s, 
And as Powder, in l-ounce Bottles, at 5s. each, 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
MIRSON AND SON, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


FMOERDEBR. 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE BEST ILLUSTRATED HORTICULTURAL PAPER. 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE, 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF HORTICULTURE AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS, 





Published every Friday, price Fivepence ; post-free, 54d. 





Tue object of the “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is to diffuse the fullest, earliest, 
and most atithentic information on the subjects on which it treats. 

It is designed to convey intelligence to its readers on all matters connected with 
Gardening and Practical Natural History; to supply the requirements of 
Country GeEntTLEMEN, GARDENERs, and AMATEURS OF ALL C1iasses; and to form a 
Medium of Intercommunication between all persons at home or abroad taking 
an interest in cultural pursuits. 

The Contributors include the ablest and most trustworthy writers, the most 
experienced practitioners, and the most eminent scientific men in their several 
departments. 

Original Illustrations of subjects of interest to those engaged in gardening, 
vatural history, or rural pursuits generally, are freely given. 





ALL SUBSORIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
Three Months, 6s. Six Months, 11s. 11d. Twelve Months, £7 8s. 10d. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS, I: 
Including Postage for Twelve Months: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, France, India, Jamaica, New Zealand, West 
Indies, United States, £7 6s. 
Austria, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, Spain, Switzerland, £1 10s. 44. 
Russia, Italy, Denmark, £1 148 8d. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the Kino Srreer Posr Orrice, Loxpox, to WILLIAM 
RICHARDS. 


rs ey ~ 





PUBLISHING AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE— 


"My WELLINGTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 
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Samuel Tinsley’s New Publications, 


————— 





The Athenseum says :— 


“The result of his observations is one of the most trust- 
worthy and interesting books upon Spanish life and manners 
in the Southern provinces during a period of great political 
disquiet that we have ever had the good fortune to peruse. 
Evidently a gentleman and a scholar, with, in spite of his 
profession, a dash of the sportsman, Mr. Rose combines the 
calm good faith of the historian with the acumen of an advo- 
cate. . . Weregret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ‘ Untrodden Spain’ is by far the best book upon Spanish 
peasant life that we have ever met with. Valuable informa- 
tion is imparted in an honest, straightforward manner ; and 
nothing is exaggerated. Travellers proverbially tell strange 
stories, but Mr. Rose has drawn upon fancy neither for his 
facts nor his figures.” 


The Standard says :— 


there was room for another book on Spain. . It is fresh, 
life-like, and chatty, and is written by a man who is accus- 
tomed to look below the surface of things.” 


TOXIE: a Tale. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 


HER IDOL. By Maxwett Hoop. 


SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By 
cipline,” “The Love that Lived,” “ Meg,” &c. 


**A book that should be read.”—Athenwwm. | 


written story.”—Daily News. 


Possesses many elements of originality.”—Morning Post. 


2 vols. 21s, 


“The author of this work has proved satisfactorily that 


BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huppizstoy. 
3 vols. 


Mrs. Emoarr. 


*TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 


‘A bright, vigorous, and healthy story, and decidedly above the average of books of this class, 
volumes it commands the reader’s unbroken attention to the very end.” —Standard. 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemserton. 


**A novel above the average standard. . . . We will not detail the dramatic end of this interesting and well- 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, AND HER BLACK COUNTRY; being Sketches of the 


Life and Character of the Spaniard of the Interior. 
Oxford ; Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of Linares; and formerly 
Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty’s Forces at Dover Garrison. 


By Huceu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s. 


The John Bull says :— 


“Leaving subjects worn threadbare, or touching them 
lightly, he analyses in a way no one else has done the Spanish 
character. He has looked beneath the surface, and he has 
seen for himself some of their institutions. His sketch of 
domestic life in Spain is beyond praise. . . We have rarely 
been able to recommend a book more cordially. It has not 
a dull page, and no one can rise from its perusal without 
learning more about Spain than he ever learnt by the most 
diligent perusal of political letters from that ill-fated country. 
For our author (whose style is good, method of arrangement 
lucid, and sympathies warm) not only is a keen observer of 


| things below the surface, but has the rare art of imparting 


his information in a form alike pleasant and intelligible. 


| The book deserves to be a great success.” 


The Field says :— 


**An amount of really valuable information respecting 
the lower class of Spaniards, their daily life and conver- 
sation, and ways of looking at things, such as few writers 
have given us.” 


3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


31s. 6d. 


Author of “The Curate’s Dis- 
2 vols. Sls. 6d, 
** Altogether the book is worth perusing.”—Jokn Bull, 


2 vols. 21s. 


Being in two 


2 vols. 21s. 


TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brooxes-Bucxizz. 3 vols. 81s. 6d. 


“A pretty story, written strictly in accordance with the popular taste in fiction. It is a thoughtful story, . « 


A WOMAN TO BE WON: an Anglo-Indian Sketch. 2 vols. 21s. 


‘A welcome addition to the literature connected with the most picturesque of our dependencies.”—Athenwum, 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, AND A LITTLE HEIRESS. 


By Mary Nevis. In 


SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD. By Arrnur Peynice. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 





LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 











NOTICE.—The PRINTING and PUBLICATION of ail Classes 
of BOOKS, Pamphlets, &e.—Apply to Mr. Samuzt Tinstey, Publisher, 
10, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
































4 ADVERTISEMENTS, 
oO DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 4 
Z _ FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. m 
uj — ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, mm 
u < FENNINGS CHILDRENS POWDERS => 
<r For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. rc” 
~” Ww Do not contain Oalomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. —_— < 
Wu Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, z 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Divect to ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, I. W. 
re Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, A) 
Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for aysreecopy? . 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed to the wea- 
ther at this season, will, immediately on the application of 
this celebrated preparation (established 105 years), experience 
its extraordinary genial = .It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, removes 
freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes heaithy action, soft- 
ness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in pre- 
ference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Quarts, 8s. 6d.; Pints, 
4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION.—Observe the name of 
the Proprietor, ‘‘ E. C. Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. 


“YOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE’ 





WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


RES SS IS IS 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvell us. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


: awito 
Mstests 
Ce ger?: 























LAWN 2. ALBERY, 
24 PICCADILLY. 
And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, 8,W. 


PILLS 








HOLLOWAY’ 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the | 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH AND} 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A| 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in| 
Complaints incidental to Females. 











THE NEW CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Indispensable in every house, 
and un eable by heat or damp. 
Price (securely packed), £3 3s, 

THE CASE is metal bronzed (the 
design being beautifully brought 
out), and formsa striking orna- 
ment for the dining-room, hall, 
library, counting-house, &c. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, 
striking hours in full, and one at 
each half-hour, andisa sound move- 
ment, keeping accurate time. It has 
white enamel dial and crystal glass. 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, 
the kind which, from its conve- 
nient size, precision, and non- 
liability to injury, has come into 
such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is gra- 
duated to both the Fahrenheit and 
Reaumur scales. 

IJustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Novelties in Clocks, Ane- 
roids, and Watches free by Post on 
application. 

“The Aneroid alone is worth the 
money.” —Field. 

Complete treatise on Aneroids sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


56, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





J. J, WAINWRIGHT & C0., 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTaBLISHED Forty YEAgs. 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 
Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 


None genuine unless signed 








BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


THIS preparation is one of the benefits which 

the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was consi ered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine’ Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 
TABLE DECORATION. 
TA BL GLASS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
‘PATRONISED by the ROYAL FAMILY. 


Strongly recommended by leading Dentists. 


RECISTERED. Preserves the 

——— Mele Tooth. 

M* SALTER's P nvaluable for 

LTER'S PERFECT PATTERN. } «amg Ree 

tried always used, ls. each, OCTOPUS DENTIFRICE. 

Cleansing and Astringent. 1s. 6d., from all Chemists and Per- 

fumers, or direct from 29, Red Lion Square. Post free for 
Stamps. See ‘ The Queen,” Nov. 28, 1874. 



































Just Published, post free, Fourpence-halfpenny. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE 
BY ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 


Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carszing 
out the ideas expressed in this small pamphlet. 


LONDON: 


S. WEBB, 432, OXFORD STREET; AND CURLING & DOCCETT, | 


106, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 








[ [HE decay of the TEETH and GUMS 

may be attributed to early neglect, ill-health, and 
the use of tooth powders, pastes, and washes containing 
mineral and other deleterious acids, which give a momen- 
tary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the enamel, 
It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


As 8 preparation free from all injurious elements, and 
eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental 
structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the breath, 
and to embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth,” 
—Observer, Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
For the hair, price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 
Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers, 





Price Threepence ; by post Threepence-halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


Easter Anthems, and Athanasian Creed ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union, and late Organist and Director of the Choir 
of All Saints, Margaret Street. 


London: 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 


AND 


4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 












the journey. 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers, 


Rimmel’s Toilet Vine 
Glycerine for the Hair, os Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 


, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and 


96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
- Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 


CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 


17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris; 51, Hue de l’Eouyer, Brussels; 22, Marche aux Souliers, Antwerp; 87, Rue de la Oathe- 
drale, Liege; 25, Roogstraat, The Hague; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence; 1, Karnthner 


Ring, Vienna; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 


AND AT ALL THE Principal Perrumery Depots mv OTHER CoNnTINENTAL. CITIES, 






































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BILLIARDS. 
THURSTON & CO,, 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. N.B. Aowie for the Silber Light. 

















Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum ¥ % and all kinds of Pastry, rook sweet, and digestible. 


Sold everywhere in 1d. 2d. and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN LS 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNSE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acis like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNSE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford, 
*T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 
“Barl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
yer Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effec es Lee has been raging feartully, and that 
he ONLY remedy of any service was CHLOR .”—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of eae: and IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Intentor of 
CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. lid., 2s. Od., 48. 6d., and 11s. eaeh. None is genuine without the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T.. DAVENPORT, 36, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfamed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles, 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 











Just Published, price 6%d., post free, 


“HOW TO FORM THE HABIT OF PAYING ATTENTION,” 


TO WHICH IS ADDED A SHORT ESSAY UPON 


“The Prevention of Crime in the Educated Classes.” 


DEDICATED TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


























LONDON: T. J. ALLMAN, 463, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 





ABTS NEW SOLFEGGI, AND DUETS. 


SIXTY SOLFEGGI AND VOCAL! TWO-PART SONGS. Br FRANZ ABT. 


. THE LAND BEYOND THE SKIES. 4s. 
EXERCISES. Br FRANZ ABT. 4s. (wien WINTER SNOWS ARE FLED, 4s, 


| SPRING TIME. 4s. 


ce 2 . . . . . 
forte nocone ant nee are ae ae es Tinichiated | SWEET NIGHTINGALE, THOU GENTLE BIRD. 4s. 


to interest as well as to oe the vocal student. Some| ‘Four excellent vocal duets for female voices. Each son 
of the exercises are beauti phrases of melody, and the | has a recommendation of its own. ‘Sweet Nightingale 
whole work is so well , that it may be recom- is sweetly pretty, ‘Spring Time’ is simple and unaffected, 
mended with confidence.”’—Morning Post, February 4. | * When Winter Snows are Fled”’ is a charming specimen of 
| pure melody, while ‘The Land Beyond the Skies’ seems 
“A set of exercises on seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, | poner A apted for the Sabbath. Not one presents ary 
sixths, major and minor sevenths, octaves, major and minor Special difficulty, and, without making invidious distinctions, 
triads, mezzo voce, the portamente, syncopation, the appo- | #ll can be warmly recommended.”—Figaro, January 30, 





, &c., which will be valuable helps to teachers of| ‘‘The music in each case being beautiful and easy to 
singing. The work is very carefully prepared, and for its | sing, will find hearty friends and admirers.” —Morning Post, 
special purpose will prove useful.” —Figaro, January 30, | February 4, 

LOVER’S MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS 
* 
The Angel’s Whisper. The Hour before Day. © watch you well by daylight. 
The Birth of St. Patrick. I’m not myself at all. Rory O’ More. 
The Bowld Soger Boy. The Land of the West. Sally. 
The Bridge of Sighs. | The Letter. Saint Kevin. 
The Charm. Live in my heart and pay no rent. The Soldier. 
The Fairy Boy. The Low-backed Car. np of the Foam. 
The Fairy Tempter. The May Dew. That rogue Riley. 
The wy = | Star. Molly Bawn. ‘True love can ne'er forget. 
Father Molloy. | Molly Carew. The Two Barrels, 
The Fisherman’s Daughter. The Morning Dream. The 'I'wo Birds, 
Forgive, but don’t forget. Mother, he’s going away. What will ay do, love. 
The Four-leaved 8 k My Mother dear, } The Whistlin’ Thief. 
The Guardship, O native music, | Widow Machree. 


Three Shillings each. 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 
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A CHARMING FELLOW. 


BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


** AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” ‘‘ MABEL’S 


PROGRESS,” &c., &c, 
—_———_——. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Errtneton had lodged in Mr. Max- 
field’s house ever since she first came to 
Whitford. Jonathan Maxfield, commonly 
called “Old Max,” kept a general shop in 
| that town. The shop was underneath 
4) Mrs. Errington’s sitting-room, and the 
great bow window, of which mention has 
been made, jutted out beyond the shop 
front, and overhung the street. The 
| house was old, and larger than it appeared 
from the street, running back some dis- 
tance. There was a private entrance—a 
point much insisted upon by Mr. Maxfield’s 
sister-in-law and housekeeper in letting 
the lodgings to Mrs. Errington—and a long 
passage divided the shop entirely from 
the dwelling rooms on the ground floor. 

Old Max was reported to be somewhat 
of a miser (which report he rather encou- 
raged than the reverse, finding that it had 
| its conveniences), and to have amassed a 
| large sum of money for one in his position 
in life. 

“Old Max!” Whitford people would 
ysay. “Why old Max could buy up half 
the town. Old Max might retire to- 
morrow. Old Max has no need ever to 
stand behind a counter again.” 

Old Max, however, continued to stand 
behind his counter day after day, as he 
had done for the last thirty or forty years, 
and would serve a child with a pennyworth 
of gingerbread, or a rich man’s cook with 
stores of bacon and flour, in an impartially 
crabbed manner. 

He was a grey man: grey from head to 
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foot. 
twinkling grey eyes; and a grey stubble 
on his shaven chin. He usually wore a 
suit of coarse grey clothes, with black 
calico sleeves tied on at the elbow. But 
even these had an iron-grey hue, from being 
more or less dusted with flour; as, indeed, 
were all his garments, and even his face. 
When Mrs. Errington first came to live 
in Whitford, Jonathan Maxfield was a 
widower for the second time. He had 
two sons by his first wife; and, by his 
second, one daughter, whose birth cost her 
mother’s life. The sister of his first wife 
had kept house for him, ever since his 
second widowhood. This woman, Betty 
Grimshaw by name, had been servant in 
a great family; and at her master’s death 
had received a legacy, which, together 


with her own savings, had sufficed to pur- j; 


chase a small annuity. She had been able 
to lay by the greater part of her annuity 
since she had lived in Whitford, and 
announced her intention of bequeathing 
her savings to her nephew James, Max- 
field’s second son. The elder son had 
married a farmer’s daughter with some 
money, and turned farmer himself within 
a few miles of Whitford. Thus the family 


He had grey hair, closely cropped ; 
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living at home on the autumn night on | 


which our story opens, consisted of Jona- 
than Maxfield, Betty Grimshaw his sister- 
in-law, his son James, and his daughter 
Rhoda. 

The sound of the street-door closing 
violently behind Mr. Diamond, startled 
this family party assembled in the parlour, 
together with Mr. David Powell, Methodist 
preacher. 

They were all seated at a table, on which 
lay hymn-books and a large bible. Old 
Maxfield sat nearest to the fire, in his grey 
suit, just as he appeared in his shop, 
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except that the black calico sleeves had 
been removed from his coat. He had a 
harsh face, a harsh voice, and a harsh 
manner. So much could be observed by 
any who exchanged ten words with him. 

Next to him, on his left hand, sat his 
son James, a tall, sickly-looking young 
man, of six-and-twenty. He had a stoop 
in the shoulders, a pale face, with high 
cheek bones, eyes deeply set, light eye- 
brows, which grew in thick irregular tufts, 
and hair of a reddish flaxen colour. There 
was a certain family likeness between him 
and his aunt, Mrs. Grimshaw, as she was 
called in Whitford, despite her spinster- 
hood. She too was tall, bony, and hard- 
featured ; with a face which looked as if it 
had been painted and varnished, and re- 
minded one, in its colour and texture, of 
those hollow wooden pears, full of tiny 
playthings, which used to be—and pro- 
bably still are—sold at country fairs, and 
in toy-shops of a humble kind. 

The preacher sat next to Betty Grim- 
shaw. He seemed to belong to a different 
order of beings from the three persons 
already described. 

A striking face this—dark, and full 
of fire. He had sharply-cut, handsome 
features, and eyes that seemed to blaze 
with inward light when he spoke earnestly. 
His raven-black hair was worn long, and 
fell straight on to his collar. But although 
this made his aspect strange, it could not 
render it either vulgar or ludicrous. The 
black locks set off his pale dark face, as in 
a frame of ebony. He was young, and 
seemed vigorous, though rather with 
nervous energy than muscular strength. 

The last person in the group was Rhoda 
Maxfield—“ little Rhoda,” as Mrs. Erring- 
ton had called her. But the epithet had 
been used to express rather her social 
insignificance, than her physical propor- 
tions. Rhoda was, in fact, rather tall. 
She was about nineteen years old, but 
scarcely looked her age. She had a broad 
and beautiful brow, on which the rich 
chestnut hair was smoothly parted; a 
sensitive mouth, not over-small; and bright 
hazel eyes, which looked out on the world 
with an open gaze, that was at once timid 
and confiding. Her skin was of remark- 
able delicacy, with a faint flush on the 
cheeks, which came and went frequently. 

And yet Rhoda Maxwell was not much 
admired among her own compeers. There 
was something in her face which did not 
please the taste of the vulgar. And 
although, if you had asked Whitford 





persons “Is not Rhoda Maxfield wonder- 
fully pretty ?” most of those so addressed 
would have answered “ Yes, Rhoda is a 
pretty girl;” yet the assent would probably 
have been cold and uncertain. 

Rhoda, at nineteen years old, had never 
been known to have a sweetheart. And 
this fact militated against the popular 
appreciation of her beauty; for a very 
cursory observation of the world will 
suffice to show that on the score of good 
looks, as on most other subjects, public 
opinion is apt to find nothing successful 
but success. 

“What a wind there must be, to make 
the door bang like that!” exclaimed Betty 
Grimshaw, when the loud sound above 
recorded reached her ears. 

“Who went out ?” asked James. 

“T suppose it would bethat Mr. Diamond, 
the schoolmaster,” replied his aunt. 

They both spoke in a subdued voice, and 
cast furtive glances at Mr. Maxfield, as 
though fearful of being reprehended for 
interrupting the evening devotions; but, 
as they spoke, he closed his hymn-book, 
and drew his chair away from the table 
towards the fireside. Upon this signal, 
Betty Grimshaw rose and bustled out of 
the room, declaring that she must see 
about getting the supper; for that that 
little Sarah could never be trusted to see 
to the roasted potatoes alone. There was 
a suspicious alacrity in Betty’s departure, 
suggestive that she experienced some sense 
of relief at the breaking-up of the devo- 
tions. James soon sauntered out of the 
room after his aunt. Mr. Powell rose. 

“Good night,” said he, holding out his 
hand to the old man. 

“Nay; won’t you stay and eat with us, 
Brother Powell? The supper will be ready 
directly.” 

Mr. Powell shook his head, “ You know 
I never eat supper,” he said, smiling. 

“Well, well; perhaps you’re in the 
right,” responded old Max, very readily. 

“And I am not clear,” continued the 
preacher, “ but that it would be better for 
you to leave off the habit.” 

“Me? Oh, no! I need it for my health’s 
sake.” 

“But would it not suit your health 
better, to take your supper early ? Say at 
six o’clock or so; so that you should not 
go to bed with a full stomach.” 

“No; it wouldn’t,” answered the old 
man, crabbedly. 

David Powell stood meditating, with his 
hand to his chin. “Iam not clear about 
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it,” he murmured. But Maxfield either 
did not hear, or chose to ignore the words. 

“Father, may I go upstairs to Mrs. 
Errington ?” asked Rhoda, softly; “I 
don’t want any supper.”’ 

The old man grunted out an inarticulate 
sound, and seemed to hesitate. “Go up- 
stairs to Mrs. Errington?” he said, 
answering his daughter, but looking side- 
ways at the preacher. “ Let’s see; you 
promised, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; you gave me leave, and I pro- 
mised before—before we knew that Mr. 
Powell would come to-night.” 

Rhoda was gifted with a sweet voice by 
nature, and she spoke with a purer accent, 
and expressed herself with greater pro- 
priety, than the other members of her 
family. Mrs. Errington had amused her- 
self with teaching the motherless girl, who 
had been a lonely, shy, little child when 
their acquaintance first began. And Rhoda 
was a quick and apt scholar. 

“ Well—a promise—I can’t have you 
break your word. Don’t you stay late, 
mind. Not one minute after ten o'clock; 
do you mind, Rhoda?” 

Rhoda, with a bright smile of pleasure 
on her face, promised to obey, and left the 
room with a step which it cost her an 
effort to make as staid as she knew would 
be approved by her father and Mr. Powell. 
When she got outside the door, they heard 
her run along the passage as light and as 
swift as a greyhound. 

Maxfield turned to Mr. Powell, with a 
little constrained, apologetic air, and began 
expatiating on Mrs. Errington’s fondness 
for Rhoda; and how kind she had always 
been to the girl; and how he thought it 
a duty almost, to let the good, widowed 
lady have as much of Rhoda’s company 
as she could give her without neglecting 
duties. 

“ Betty Grimshaw is a worthy woman,” 
he observed, drily ; ‘ but no companion for 
my Rhoda. Rhoda features her mother, 
and has her mother’s nature very much.” 

Mr. Powell still stood in the same medi- 
tative attitude, with his hand to his chin. 

‘‘This Mrs. Errington is unconverted?” 
he said, without raising his eyes. 

“Oh, Rhoda won’t take much harm 
from that!” 

“ Much harm ?” The dark lustrous eyes 
were upraised now, and fixed searchingly 
on the old man. 

“ Well, it won’t do her any harm,” the 
latter answered, testily. “I know Rhoda; 
and I have her welfare at heart, as, I 





suppose, you'll believe. I don’t know who 
should have, if it isn’t me! ” 

“ Brother Maxfield,” said the preacher, 
earnestly, “are you sure that you have a 
clear leading in this matter? Have you 
prayed for one?” 

Maxfield shifted in his chair, and made 
no answer. 

“Oh, consider what you do in trusting 
that tender soul amongst worldlings! I 
do not say that these are wicked people in 
a carnal sense; but are they such as can 
edify or strengthen a young girl like 
Rhoda, who is still in a seeking state, 
and has not yet that blessed assurance 
which we all supplicate for her?” 

“T have laid the matter before the 
Lord,” said Maxfield, almost sullenly. 

Powell was silent for a minute, standing 
with his hands forcibly clasped together, 
as though to control them from vehement 
action, and when next he spoke, his voice 
had a tone in it which told of a strong 
effort of will to keep it in subdued 
monotony. 

“Then, have you thought of it?” said 
he; “there is the young man Algernon.” 

“What of Algernon? ” cried Maxfield, 
turning sharply to face the preacher. 

“ He is fair to look upon, and specious, 
and has those graces and talents which 
the world accounts lovely. May there not 
be a snare here for Rhoda? She who is so 
alive to all beauty and graciousness in God’s 
world, and in God’s creatures—may it not 
be very perilous for her to be thrown un- 
guardedly into the society of this youth?” 

Maxfield looked into the fire instead of 
at Powell, as he said, “ What has been 
putting this into your head ? ” 

“T have had a call to say it to you, for 
some time past. Before I went away this 
summer it was on my mind. [ sinned in 
resisting the call for—for reasons which 
matter to no one but myself. I sinned in 
putting any human reasons above my 
Master’s service.” 

“It may be as you would have done 
better to resist speaking now,” said Max- 
field, slowly. “It may be as it was rather 
a temptation, than a leading from Heaven, 
made you speak at all.” 

Powell started back as if he had been 
struck. The blood rushed into his face, 
and then, suddenly receding, left him paler 
than before. But he answered after a 
moment in a low, sweet voice, and without 
a trace of anger, “ You cannot mistrust me 
more than I mistrusted myself. But I 
have wrestled and prayed; and I am 
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assured that I have spoken this thing 
with a single heart.” 

“« Well, well, well, it may be as you say,” 
said Maxfield, a shade less harshly than he 
had spoken before. “‘ But you have neither 
wife, nor daughter, nor sister, and you 
cannot understand these matters as well 
as I do, who am more than double your 
years, and have had the guidance of this 
young maid from a baby upward.” 

“ Nay,” answered Powell, humbly; “ it 
is not my own wisdom I am uttering! 
God forbid that I should set up my carnal 
judgment against a man of your years.” 

“That’s very well said —very rightly 
said!” exclaimed Maxfield, nodding twice 
or thrice. 

** Aye, but I must speak when my con- 
science bids me. I dare not resist that 
admonition for any human respect.” 

“Why, to be sure! But do you think 
yours is the only conscience to be listened 
to? I tell you I follow mine, young man. 
And you can ask any of our brethren here 
in Whitford, who have known me for the 
last thirty or forty year, whether I have 
gone far astray !” 

Powell sighed wearily. “‘ I have released 
my soul,” he said. 

“ And just hearken,” pursued old Max- 
field, in a lowered voice, ‘‘ don’t say a word 
of this sort to Rhoda—nay, don’t inter- 
rupt me! I’ve listened to your say, now 
let me have mine—because you might be 
putting something into her thoughts that 
wouldn’t have come there of itself. And 
keep a discreet tongue before Betty and 
James. ‘Least said, soonest mended.’ And 
I'll tell you something more. If—observe 
I say ‘if ’—I saw that Rhoda’s heart was 
strongly set upon anything,- anything as 
wasn’t wrong in itself, I should be very 
loath to thwart her.” 

David Powell turned a startled, attentive 
face on the old man, who proceeded with 
a sort of dogged monotony of voice and 
manner: “Christian charity teaches us 
there’s good folks in all communions of 
believers. And there’s different ranks and 
different orders in the world; some has 
one thing, and some has another. Some 
has fine family and great connections 
among the rulers of the land. Others has 
the goods of this world earned by honesty, 
and diligence, and frugality; and these 
three bring a blessing. Some is fitted to 
be gentlefolks by nature, let ’em be born 
where they will. Others, like my sister- 
in-law Betty, is born to serve. We are all 
the Lord’s creatures, and we are in his 





hand but as clay in the hands of the 
potter. But there’s different kinds of 
clay, you know. This kind is good for 
making coarse delf, and that kind is fit 
for fine*porcelain. We'll just keep these 
words as have passed between you and 
me, to ourselves, if you please. And now, 
I think, we may drop the subject.” 

“May the Lord give you his counsel!” 
said Powell, in a broken voice. 

“Amen! I have had my share of 
wisdom, and have walked pretty straight 
for the last half century, thanks be to 
Him,” observed old Max, drily. 

“Tf it were His good pleasure, how 
gladly would I cease for evermore from 
speaking to you on this theme! But it 
matters nothing what I desire or shrink 
from. I must deliver my Master’s message 
when it is borne in upon me to do so.” 

And with a solemnly uttered blessing 
on the household, the preacher departed. 

The master of the house sat thinking, 
alone by his fireside. He began by think- 
ing that he had a little over-encouraged 
David Powell. Maxfield considered praise 
from himself to be very encouraging, and 
calculated to uplift the heart. When 
Powell had first come among the Whitford 
Methodists, old Max had taken him by 
the hand, and had declared him to be the 
most awakening preacher they had had 
for many years. He was never tired of 
vaunting Powell’s zeal, and diligence, and 
eloquence. -Backsliders were brought 
again into the right way, sinners were 
awakened, believers were refreshed, under 
his ministry. The fame of Powell’s 
preaching drew many unwonted auditors 
to the little chapel; and of those who 
came at first merely from curiosity, many 
were moved by his words to join the 
Wesleyan Connection. On all this Jona- 
than Maxwell looked with great satisfac- 
tion. The young man had been truly a 
burning and a shining light. 

But now—might it not be that the 
preacher’s heart had become puffed up 
with spiritual pride? Was he not unduly 
exalting himself, when he assumed a tone 
of censorship towards such a pillar of the 
community as Jonathan Maxfield? The 
old man had been for many years accus- 
tomed to much deference, alike from 
preachers and congregation. The exhorta- 
tions and admonitions which were doubtless 
needful for his neighbours, were entirely out 
of place when addressed to himself. His 
piety and probity were established on a 
rock. And the Lord had, moreover, seen 
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fit to gift him with so large a share of the 
wisdom of the serpent, as had enabled 
him to hold his own, and to thrive in the 
midst of worldlings. A dull fire of indig- 
nation against David Powell began to 
smoulder in the old man’s heart, as he 
pondered these things. 

Other thoughts, too, more or less dis- 
quieting, passed through his brain. He 
thought of Rhoda’s mother—of that second 
wife whom he, a man past middle-life, had 
married for her fair young face and gentle 
ways, much to Betty Grimshaw’s disgust, 
and the surprise of most people. He 
looked back on the long, dusty, dreary 
road of his life; and, in the whole land- 
scape, the only spot on which the sun 
seemed to shine was that brief year of his 
second marriage. Not that he had been, 
or that he now was, an unhappy man. 
His life had satisfactions in it of a sober, 
sombre kind. He did not grow soft or 
sentimental in reviewing the past. He 
was accustomed to the chill, grey atmos- 
phere in which he lived. But he had felt 
warm sunlight once, and remembered it. 
And he had a notion—inarticulate, indeed, 
and vague—that Rhoda needed more 
light and warmth in her life than was 
necessary for his own existence, or for 
James’s, or Betty Grimshaw’s, or, in fact, 
for most people’s. There was no amount 
of hardness he could not be guilty of to 
“most people,” and, indeed, he was hard 
enough to himself; but for Rhoda there 
was a soft place in his heart. 

Nevertheless, there were many hopes, 
fears, speculations, and reflections con- 
nected with Rhoda just now, which had 
anything but a softening effect on Mr. 
Maxfield’s demeanour; insomuch that 
Betty and James, coming in presently to 
supper, found the head of the family in so 
crabbed a temper, that they were glad to 
hurry through the meal in silence, and 
slink off to bed. 





THE POOR INVENTOR. 





Srupents of human nature, and espe- 
cially of English nature, often express 
their astonishment at the meagre rewards 
accorded in this country to superior intel- 
ligence—or at least to that kind of intel- 
ligence which teaches or amuses, directs 
or enriches mankind generally, as opposed 
to the perhaps equally acute, but certainly 
narrower faculty, which enriches its pos- 
sessor without directly helping others. 





With the exception of the law, the learned 
professions, as they are styled, are wretch- 
edly remunerated ; and even that: can 
hardly be considered a happy career 
which holds out the hope that industry, 
learning, perseverance, and confidence will 
perhaps advance their possessor, at the 
age of forty-five, to the position of a rising 
young member of the bar. Clergymen of 
all denominations receive wretched remu- 
neration; but both lawyers and parsons 
of the Church of England are cheered by 
the hope, that one of the great prizes of 
their profession may one day fall to them; 
and this remote chance—this dream of 
woolsack or lawn sleeves—coupled with 
social rank, compensates in some measure 
for the toil of an uphill struggle. Medical 
men, as a class, notoriously do more work for 
less money than any other skilled workers ; 
and, like the flattered Fourth Estate, toil 
early and late, and die poor. Scientific 
men have, till recently, received but little 
notice; and it is the sanitary and com- 
mercial value of their investigations, rather 
than their endeavours to advance pure 
science, that secures them applause—and 
sometimes a little money—from the public. 
Artists and literary men, singers and 
actors, have undoubtedly fared better of 
late—favoured by a constantly growing 
market; but inventors have ever been 
martyrs to oppressions, exactions, and 
discouragements of every possible kind. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since an agitation, familiar to the 
readers of HovusrenoLtp Worps, was set on 
foot by the Society of Arts, with the 
object of reforming the patent laws. In 
October 1850 appeared an article, from the 
pen of the Conductor of that Journal, which, 
probably, had no inconsiderable share in 
drawing public attention to the iniquitous 
system then in force. “A Poor Man’s 
Tale of a Patent,” depicted the expense 
and annoyance inflicted on patentees. After 
innumerable comings and goings, sealings 
and resealings, the poor man found that 
after six weeks’ worry his unopposed patent, 
for England only, had cost him just ninety- 
six pounds seven shillings and eightpence, 
and that, if he had taken it out for the 
United Kingdom, it would have cost 
between three and four hundred pounds. 
“‘ Look,” said he, “at the Home Secretary, 
the Attorney-General, the patent office, the 
engrossing clerk, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Privy Seal, the clerk of the patents, the 
Lord Chancellor’s purse-bearer, the clerk of 
the hanaper, the deputy clerk of the hanaper, 
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the deputy sealer and the deputy chaff- 
wax. I went through thirty-five stages. 
I began with the Queen upon the throne. 
I ended with the deputy chaff-wax. 
Note.—I should like to see the deputy 
chaff-wax. Is it a man, or what is it?” 

Thanks to the ridicule poured upon the 
“‘ whole gang of hanapers and chaff-waxes,”’ 
the eyes of people became open to the 
truth, “that England had been chaffed 
and waxed sufficiently.” Meanwhile the 
Society of Arts displeyed great energy in 
promoting the agitation, and at length 
public opinion was sufficiently aroused to 
produce the Patent Law Amendment Act of 
1852—a considerable improvement on the 
ancient state of things. The Poor Inventor, 
however, is, even under the present con- 
dition of things, a sufficiently ill-used 
person. 

The inventor, as a rule, is not a rich 
man; and, if by chance endowed with 
a small share of worldly goods, is very 
likely to find himself, like Palissy, re- 
duced to his bedstead for fuel, before 
he recoups himself any portion of his 
outlay. At the head of a poor inventor 
an idea knocks violently, and presently 
walks in—to the complete disorgan- 
isation of the host, who becomes forth- 
with unmindful of his daily toil, or works 
only to feed the devouring monster whom 
he has rashly admitted. His wife, poor 
woman, finds her husband “much changed 
of late.” Something has “come over 
him; he is not the same man he used to 
be.” Like Frankenstein, he is haunted 
by his monster. After his frugal supper, 
instead of retiring to rest at a reasonable 
hour, he sits gazing gloomily at the fire, 
or retires to a remote garret to com- 
mune with the monster. The creature 
behaves with provoking coyness: some- 
times consenting to achieve a half success, 
sufficient to raise the unhappy author of 
its being to the seventh heaven, and then 
again for long weary months, and perhaps 
years, sulks, till the poor inventor is 
almost reduced to despair. His earnings 
fall off, or are expended in experiments; 
his friends shake their heads and mutter, 
“Ah! poor fellow: was doing well till he 
took up that confounded crotchet of his. 
Going to the bad now, and no mistake. 
Mad as a March hare,” and so forth. 
His wife’s relations stir up strife, and 
persuade that much enduring woman 
to insist on her rights, and bring the 
deluded “schemer” to a sense of duty. 
His affectionate acquaintances want to 











know “why he does not mind his own 
business, and attend to what he under- 
stands, instead of worrying himself to 
death, and ruining his family, over a lot 
of rubbish that will never come to any- 
thing.” Cheered by these encouraging 
comments, he still, if made of stern stuff, 
perseveres, till the happy day arrives when 
the monster bows his obstinate head and 
acknowledges his master, whose more 
serious troubles are now about to com- 
mence. 

It frequently happens that the inventor 
is not what is called a “ practical man,” 
or, at any rate, is not engaged in the par- 
ticular industry to which his contrivance 
is applicable. This is especially true of 
those great invertors, with whose names 
the world has at last become familiar. 
Newton was not a mathematical instru- 
ment maker, but invented the reflecting 
telescope; Watt followed that trade, and 
invented the modern steam-engine; Cart- 
wright, of the power-loom, was a clergy- 
man ; Arkwright, of water-twist fame, was 
a barber; Neilson, who first applied the 
hot blast to iron-smelting, was a manager 
of gas-works; Wheatstone was engaged 
in manufacturing musical instruments ; 
Bessemer was in no way connected with 
steel making; and Sir William Armstrong 
was a lawyer. In the case of a poor 
inventor, the first difficulty is to get the 
invention secured to himself by patent, 
before he dare to show the engine to any- 
body, or he will run the risk of seeing the 
product of his brains appropriated by the 
first rich, and therefore powerful, man to 
whom he shows it. Exhibiting his con- 
trivance without legal protection, he would 
possibly be told that his plan was very good, 
but that something very like it had been 
tried and had failed thirty years ago; and he 
would have the satisfaction of finding the 
vital part of his scheme employed, before 
long, without his reaping any part of the 
profit. His life would be dragged along 
in constant terror of being over-reached ; 
or, if he sought to manufacture for himself, 
his property in his invention would be at 
the mercy of every workman whom he 
employed. Therefore, he must have a 
patent, even before carrying out the ulti- 
mate experiments, which can alone demon- 
strate the commercial value of a discovery. 
His next act is, therefore, to seek out a 
patent agent, whose care in searching 
through previous patents of like character 
is the sole guarantee of his patent proving 
good for anything when it is granted, and 
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whose charges will probably amount to 
some ten pounds. 

By the advice of this gentleman, he 
sigus a petition for grant of letters patent, 
bearing a stamp for five pounds; obtains 
a certificate of record of notice to pro- 
ceed, also stamped at a cost of five 
pounds; pays five pounds for stamp, on 
the warrant of law officer for letters 
patent; five pounds more on the sealing 
of letters patent ; and another five pounds 
for stamp on the specification. He has 
now paid twenty-five pounds to the 
Government, and some ten pounds to his 
agent; has obtained legal protection for 
three years ; can safely show his plans, and 
can pursue further experiment without 
immediate molestation. If, at the end of 
three years, he remain unattacked, he can 
extend his patent to seven years, on pay- 
ment of fifty pounds; and, by a further 
payment of one hundred pounds, can be 
protected for the full term of fourteen 
years. Concerning these two latter pay- 
ments, there is little to be said. If, after 
three years’ experience of the working 
of any discovery it is found to be 
commercially valuable, fifty pounds is 
no great sum to pay for four years’ 
monopoly; and if, at the expiration of 
seven years, the patent remains neither 
disputed, superseded, nor worthless, it is 
clearly worth a hundred pounds to secure 
it for the on-coming seven years. The great 
hardship is in the heavy stamps for pre- 
liminary steps. Years of toil, thought, and 
care have revealed to a man what he thinks 
a genuine, new discovery; and, before he 
can do anything with it, a grateful nation 
rewards him with a tax of twenty-five 
pounds. 

Now, a great deal has been said at various 
times touching the inexpediency of reducing 
these preliminary expenses; but the old- 
fashioned argument, that everybody would 
be rushing in to secure legal protection if he 
could do it cheaply, and would thus block 
the ground for more serious inventors, 
who really intend to do something, is an 
entirely fallacious one, as few men can 
judge of the ultimate value of their dis- 
coveries. These may be—a large majority 
of them must be—worth exactly nothing ; 
and it is, on that ground, hard on the 
inventor that he should part with money, 
as well as time, in vain; and that his cost 
in bringing his invention to what he 
imagines to be perfection, should be 
largely added to, by imperial exactions, 
for merely formal proceedings. For the 





signing and sealing of letters patent 
guarantee no security whatever to the 
patentee. If his patent agent have over- 
looked a previous patent, covering the 
same ground—a not entirely impossible 
contingency—he is liable to have his 
patent contested in a court of law, and 
set at naught. Another danger also con- 
fronts him. Generations agone, a similar 
contrivance may have been not patented— 
not used—but simply described on paper, 
and published; and this latter circum- 
stance would suffice to invalidate his 
patent. In addition to these disadvant- 
ages, he runs the risk of something newer 
and better being invented, which will at 
once put his work commercially out of 
court. 

Admitting that he has scraped together 
the thirty-five pounds necessary for obtain- 
ing three-years’ protection, and that his 
letters patent are securely signed, sealed, 
and delivered, he has now—if his invention 
affect any important manufacture — to 
get it taken up by some large operator, 
whose interest, except he be a young 
beginner, only just getting his plant 
together, must of necessity be opposed 
to the introduction of new machinery. 
A manufacturer has sunk in his plant 
one, two, or three hundred thousand 
pounds; an iron master, or coal owner, 
perhaps, half a million. His machinery is 
the best known up to the time. He can 
compete fairly with other makers using 
similar plant, and undersell others less 
perfectly provided. He is making money, 
turning over his great capital quickly, and 
is satisfied with the world as it goes. 
Does he look on the inventor as a bene- 
factor—as the guide to a new El Dorado? 
By no manner of means. Our ingenious 
friend appears to him rather as a disturbing 
agent; as a “fellow who can’t let things 
alone—confound him,” but must come 
and upset a thriving trade with inno- 
vations, entailing enormous expense in 
alterations, and endless trouble in getting 
the workpeople to take kindly to the new- 
fangled trick he has patented. And yet 
there may be something in it. If Scroggs, 
to whom it is first offered, don’t take it 
up, Moggs—-that brute Moggs, who is 
always underselling the market—will, and 
cut into Scroggs’s line of business terribly. 
Here is a pleasant choice! On the one 
hand, to have to take up this fellow, who 
had better have never been born, and on the 
other to let him go with his infernal scheme 
to Moggs! Scroggs is sorely exercised, 
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but at last concludes to let it go, “and 
chance it;” and the poor inventor has to 
go all over the same ground again with 
Moggs, who would fain try it, but money 
is tight, and the enlightened Moggs, who 
would have liked the thing well enough, is 
reluctantly obliged to give it up. There 
is another chance. Cloggs is in a mess. 
His mill is mortgaged and threatened with 
being shut up altogether, if something be 
not done and done quickly. He determines 
to “try the last,” and adopts the invention, 
which is beginning to work admirably, just 
as his creditors close upon him and his 
mill. It is at once reported that the last 
straw which broke poor Cloggs’s back 
was “that new ‘dodge’ he took up; no 
wonder he went to the bad—enough to 
ruin anybody.” 

By this time the poor inventor is re- 
duced to despair. His time has been cut to 
waste, and his moneyall spent. The friends, 
who, perhaps, helped him to small sums at 
the outset, are completely disgusted with 
him. Besides, the thing is not a commer- 
cial success. It broke Cloggs—the only 
man whotriedit. Whois going to try itnow? 
The stigma of failure is upon it. Pretty 
enough in theory, it has broken down in prac- 
tice, and the poor inventor sees no resource 
but to go back to the work-bench, with a 
heavy heart, and curse the day when he 
was invaded by that rare commodity—an 
idea. But the third year of his patent is 
about to expire, and unless he can find 
fifty pounds, his invention becomes the 
property of the first comer. So once more 
the poor fellow, bowed now with trouble, 
and sick with hope deferred, once more, 
takes the field, and literally “ hawks ” his 
property about—only too glad to part with 
it, or a share of it, on any terms. Oft- 
times these will prove hard enough, and for 
a meagre royalty, or a minute share of 
profits, the poor inventor will gladly 
enough relinquish the child of his brain. 

The consideration of the natural diffi- 
culties which retard the development 
of an invention, lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is completely unnecessary 
for the nation to lay any first charge or 
embargo upon it. In this paper all refer- 
ence to the cost of securing foreign patents 
has been purposely excluded, as these fall 
under the administration of other countries 
than our own. The main point to which 
it is sought to draw attention, is the 
inconsistency of taxing a pure brain pro- 
duct, before the author has had a chance 
of testing its commercial value. One hun- 





dred pounds for the monopoly of a success- 
ful machine, and in a less degree fifty for 
an extension from three to seven years, 
appear small sums when compared with 
the original twenty-five paid for protection 
—a tax which comes upon the poor 
inventor, when he is at the end of his 
resources. Few financial reasons can be 
adduced against reducing expense in the 
initiatory stages of a patent—inasmuch as 
the exchequer practically makes a large 
profit out of the patent office. Out of a 
total of one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-one pounds 
received for fees or stamps during 1873, 
ninety-five thousand two hundred and 
eighty-four pounds went to the treasury 
—surely an enormous and most unjust tax 
upon the brains of the people. 

Judging from these figures, the present 
cost of patents might be reduced at least 
one. half, without the slightest fear of 
making the patent office a charge upon 
the revenue. The poverty of a large 
majority of inventors can hardly be too 
strongly insisted on, as a reason for 
relieving them of a portion of their 
present burdens—unfairly diverted into 
the national cash box. In plain English, 
a large and clear profit is made out of the 
poor and needy—not in brains, but in 
pocket—a class, it should be remembered, 
to which England owes, to a large extent, 
her proud supremacy, as the cotton spinner, 
iron maker, telegraph constructor, and ocean 
carrier of the world. 

This important subject has, unfortu- 
nately, been mixed up with a number of 
side issues. High authorities, such as 
Lords Derby and Selborne, have recorded 
their wish for the abolition of the patent 
law altogether; but their views, and those 
of more enthusiastic adherents of the same 
policy, have been so ably contested of late, 
that they may be said to have passed out 
of the sphere of discussion. 

Strangely enough, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor has chosen rather to impose a cum- 
brous official machinery upon the patent 
office, than to remit, in the smallest degree, 
the pecuniary pains and penalties imposed 
upon the inventor. More than this, the 
unhappy sufferer is to be worried by 
examiners and experts. Probably, this 
paternal care will be worth exactly nothing, 
for in the United States, where an enor- 
mous patent office staff is maintained, the 
result of this organisation is perpetual and 
vexatious litigation. All the government 
examiners in the world cannot grant a 
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title unassailable by the common law of 
the country; and it, therefore, appears a 
curious amendment of patent law, to 
divert into the pockets of examiners and 
referees the proceeds of a direct tax on 
knowledge and ingenuity. 





THE BLACK MAN. 





We have often heard and read of the 
bewildered and amazed condition of the 
swart-hued natives of some far-distant 
clime, when in their midst has appeared 
suddenly—a white man. They were scared 
at first; then—curiosity overcoming fear 
—they gradually approached to question 
him, to touch him and his attire, and 
to make sure, indeed, that for all his 
strangeness of aspect, he was yet human 
as themselves. Now, something very 
much of this kind must have happened, 
although no one seems to have been at 
hand to make note of the fact, when 
there stepped upon our shores, for the 
first time—a black man. Who can doubt 
that there was much crowding round 
him, that he was greatly stared and 
gaped at—poked and pinched, too, no 
doubt, that his reality might be ascertained 
beyond all dispute. Perhaps he was even 
mobbed and maltreated, jeered at and 
insulted by the street boy of the past; for 
Wwe may assume, as a matter of certainty, 
that the British street-boy is of remote 
origin, boasts a most ancient descent, 
possibly flourished even before streets were 
for him to flourish in, and that he was 
present upon this occasion, as assuredly as 
upon all others. Can you not picture the 
scene? Is it not one well worthy the 
regard of some painter—Mr. H. S. Marks 
let us say—well skilled in the repro- 
duction upon canvas of humour, and 
character, and costume? That there is 
some difficulty about the matter must be 
owned. Doubts exist as to the time when, 
and the place where, the first black man 
came amongst us. Nor is it distinctly 
certain whence he came, or whether his 
nationality was of Asia or of Africa. In 
the first case he would comport himself 
with stately, stealthy impassiveness, doubt- 
less, amid all the turbulence of the English 
mob of gazers and investigators. But, if 
an African black, would not his ebon face 
gleam, his white teeth flash, and his round 
liquid eyes glisten with mirthfulness, and 
intense self-satisfaction, and delight, at the 
general recognition his importance had 





obtained P He would be a more popular 
figure, we may take for granted, than his 
solemn dark-skinned brother of the east. 
In the general idea the Nubian or the 
Ethiopian is the accepted type of the black 
man. Even Shakespeare’s own view of his 
Moor, Othello, does not distinguish his 
physical aspect from that of the conven- 
tional African negro. Roderigo calls him 
“thick lips.” Brabantio speaks of his 
“sooty bosom.” Iago implies his intense 
blackness, by demanding what delight 
Desdemona can have in “ looking on the 
devil?” Othello himself says, “ Haply, 
for I am black.” So also, in the dreadful 
tragedy of Titus Andronicus, Aaron, the 
Moor, is referred to as “the coal-black 
Moor ;” says himself, ‘‘ Aaron will have 
his soul black like his face ;” and demands, 
“is black so base a hue?” The black of 
Shakespeare’s time was, it is plain, of 
African blackness, without approach to 
olive or tawny tints—an unmitigated 
“nigger.” 

Some fifty years ago there was some- 
thing of a quarrel between Sir Walter 
Scott and the antiquaries, touching this 
very question, of the first appearance of 
the black man in England. The early 
pages of Ivanhoe narrate how Sir Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert is followed by two 
attendants, Hamet and Abdulla by name, 
whose dark visages, white turbans, and 
the Oriental form of their garments, 
showed them to be natives of some distant 
eastern country. They are described as 
wearing silver collars round their throats, 
and bracelets upon their swarthy arms and 
legs, “of which the former were naked 
from the elbow, and the latter from mid- 
leg to ankle.” Their dresses were of em- 
broidered silk, and they were armed with 
crooked sabres and Turkish daggers of 
costly workmanship. Moreover, they 
carried, at their saddle-bows, bundles of 
darts or javelins, four feet in length, with 
sharp steel heads, “‘a weapon much in use 
among Saracens, and of which the memory 
is yet preserved in the martial exercise 
called El Jerrid, still practised in the 
eastern countries.” Now, these early black 
footmen were objected to as being totally 
“out of costume and propriety.” Sir 
Walter, in reply—while urging that the 
author of a “modern antique romance” 
was not obliged to confine himself to the 
introduction of those manners only, which 
could be proved to have absolutely existed 
in the times he is depicting, so that he 
restrain himself to such as are plausible 
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and natural, and contain no obvious 
anachronism—yet maintained that negroes 
must have been known in England in the 
dark ages. And, in proof of this he men- 
tions “an instance in old romance,” and 
relates, on the authority of the disserta- 
tion prefixed to Ritson’s Ancient Metrical 
Romances, how John of Rampayne, an ex- 
cellent juggler and minstrel, undertook to 
effect the escape of Audulf de Bruce, by 
presenting himself in disguise at the court 
of the king where he was confined. For 
this purpose, he stained his hair and (like 
Mr. Crummles’s “ first tragedy man,” when 
he played Othello) his whole body entirely 
as black as jet, so that nothing was white 
but his teeth; and succeeded in imposing 
himself on the king as an Ethiopian 
minstrel, and so effected by stratagem the 
escape of the prisoner. 

Whether or not we are to regard this 
John of Rampayne, in the disguise of an 
Ethiopian minstrel, asthe progenitor or pro- 
totype of the popular Ethiopian Serenader 
of modern days, is a question we need not 
now pause to consider. Sir Walter fairly 
proved that he had, at any rate, some war- 
rant for the introduction of his Hamet and 
Abdulla into the romance of Ivanhoe ; and 
that need did not exist for his following 
the example of Mat Lewis, who, when his 
sable guards in the Castle Spectre were 
objected to as anachronistic, boldly averred 
that he had made the characters in ques- 
tion black solely to obtain a striking 
effect of contrast; and that could he have 
derived a similar advantage from making 
his heroine blue, blue she should have 
been. It does seem probable, however, 
that the black man, either of East Indian 
or West Indian origin, was not a very 
familiar figure in England until the seven- 
teenth century. In a paper upon adver- 
tisements, republished from the Quarterly 
Review, Dr. Wynter quotes a notification 
from the Mercurius Politicus, of August 
llth, 1659, as affording the earliest 
evidence furnished by the newspapers of 
the employment of negro serving-boys in 
England. From the terms of the adver- 
tisement it has been conjectured that the 
missing lad’s hair was “polled,” or cropped, 
after the Puritanical fashion of the time: 
** A negro-boy, about nine years of age, in 
a grey searge suit, his hair cut close to his 
head, was lost on Tuesday last, August 
9th, at night, in St. Nichclas Lane, 
London. If anyone can give notice of him 
to Mr. Thomas Barker, at the Sugar Loaf, 
in that Lane, they shall be well rewarded 
for their pains.” It has been concluded 





that these early negroes were imported 
from the Portuguese colonial territories, 
as our own dealing in “blacks,” as an 
article of commerce, dates only from 1680. 
But the taste for negro servants increased, 
until it became quite a passion, among the 
nobility and “quality” of England; and 
then ensued quite a population of black-a- 
moors in the metropolis. When, in 1662, 
Lord Sandwich brought over, from Por- 
tugal, Catherine of Braganza, to be the 
queen of Charles the Second, he carried 
in the same ship, by way of present 
to the young ladies of his family, 
“a little Turke and a negroe,” as Mr. 
Pepys describes them. They were clearly 
something of novelties in England. The 
Diary runs: “(30th May, 1662.) Upon a 
suddaine motion, I took my wife, and 
Sarah, and Will by water, with some 
victuals with us, as low as Gravesend, in- 
tending to have gone in the Hope to the 
Royal James, to have seen the ship and 
Mr. Shepley; but, meeting Mr. Shepley 
in a hoy, bringing up my lord’s things, she 
and I went on board, and sailed up with 
them, as far as half-way tree. Very glad to 
see Mr. Shepley. Here we saw a little 
Turke and a negroe, which are intended for 
pages to the two young ladies [ Montagu }.” 
Some seven years later, Mr. Pepys himself 
is found occasionally employing a negress 
in his household as cookmaid: “(5th April, 
1669.) For a cookmaid we have, ever 
since Bridget: went, used a black-a-moor 
of Mr. Batelier’s, Doll, who dresses our 
meat mighty well, and we mightily pleased 
with her.” 

The convenient term “ black-a-moor ”’— 
which may be a corruption of “ black as a 
Moor”—comprehended alike the dark- 
skinned of both Africa and Asia. The 
fashion of engaging negro attendants was 
probably due to the Venetian Republic ; 
the commerce of whose merchants with 
all parts of the globe naturally led to the 
importation of black-a-moors. Moorish 
pages are happily introduced into various 
paintings by Titian and other of the 
greatest masters, who were quick to per- 
ceive the picturesqueness of the black 
man, and the enhanced brilliancy of colour 
obtained by contrast with his ebon face. 
English artists followed the mode, and 
the negro became a highly-esteemed 
model, lending important aid to many 
a canvas. Here are specimens of “ Hue 
and Cry” advertisements, relating to 
absconding black-a-moors, contained in 
the London Gazette of 1685, 1688, and 
1694:— 
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“Run away from his master, Captain | ing under William the Third in Ireland 


St. Lo, the 21st inst., Obdelah LEalias 
Abraham, a Moor, swarthy complexion, 
short frizzled hair, a gold ring in his ear, 
in a black coat and blew breeches. He 
took with him a blew Turkish watch- 
gown, a Turkish suit of clothing that he 
used to wear about town, and several 
other things. Whoever brings him to 
Mr. Lozel’s house in Green-street shall 
have one guinea for his charges.” 

“A black boy, an Indian, about thirteen 
years old, run away the 8th inst. from 
Putney, with a collar about his neck 
witht his inscription: ‘The Lady Brom- 
field’s black, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 
Whoever brings him to Sir Edward 
Bromfield’s, at Putney, shall have a guinea 
reward.” 

“Run away, a Tannymoor [tawny- 
moor? ], with short bushy hair, very well 
shaped, in a grey livery lined with yellow, 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
with a silver collar about his neck, with 
these directions: ‘Captain George Hast- 
ings’s boy, Brigadier in the King’s Horse 
Guards.’ Whoever brings him to the 
Sugar Loaf in the Pall Mall shall have 
forty shillings reward.” 

It will be observed that the reward 
offered for the arrest of these runaway 
black-a-moors is not more than is now often 
given upon the recovery of a lost dog, and 
that there is something canine in that 
wearing of the inscribed collar by Lady 
Bromfield’s black, and Captain Hastings’s 
“Tannymoor.” But the blacks at this 
time were the merest chattels; how freely 
and shamelessly they were bought and 
sold may be gathered from this advertise- 
ment in the Tatler of 1709: “‘A black boy, 
twelve years of age, fit to wait on a gen- 
tleman, to be disposed of at Denis’s Coffee 
House in Finch Lane, near the Exchange ;” 
and from this in the Daily Journal, 1728: 
‘To be sold,a negro boy, aged eleven years. 
Inquire of the Virginia Coffee House in 
Threadneedle Street, behind the Royal 
Exchange.” The metal collar was a badge 
of servitude of very ancient date. It was 
worn, let us note, by “‘ Wamba, the son of 
Witless,” and by “Gurth, the son of Beo- 
wulph,” the born thralls of Cedric of 
Rotherwood, not less than by Sir Brian’s 
attendants, Hamet and Abdulla. Dryden, 
in his prologue written on the repro- 
duction of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Prophetess in 1690, makes allusion to 
the custom of employing negro servants 
with collars of silver or copper, and 
proposes jestingly that the English fight- 





should 


Each bring his love a Bogland captive home ; 
Such proper pages will long trains become ; 
With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to put down the fashion of our blacks. 
This prologue, however, gave great offence, 
owing to the numerous political allusions 
it contained, and was suppressed after 
the first night. One of the characters 
in Cibber’s comedy of the Double 
Gallant speaks of Lord Outside’s “‘fright- 
ful black-a-moor coachman, with his flat 
nose, and great silver collar;” and in 
the Tatler, No. 245, for November 2nd, 
1710, Steele writes: “As I am a patron 
of persons who have no other friend to 
apply to, I cannot suppress the following 
complaint: ‘Sir—I am a black-moor boy, 
and have, by my lady’s order, been chris- 
tened by the chaplain. The good man 
has gone further with me, and told me a 
great deal of good news; as that I am 
as good as my lady herself, as I am a 
Christian, and many other things; but, for 
all this, the parrot who came over with 
me from our country is as much esteemed 
by her as I am. Besides this, the shock 
dog has a collar that cost almost as much 
as mine. I desire also to know whether, 
now I am a Christian, I am obliged to dress 
like a Turk and wear a turbant. I am, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, Pomprry.’”’ 
Why such sounding classical names 
should have been bestowed upon these 
poor negro lads it is hard to say, unless 
the practice arose from a cruel inclination 
to mock at them by contrasting their 
grand appellations with their abject for- 
tunes. But at an early date they came to 
be called Cesars and Scipios, Pompeys 
and Catos, and the custom continued even 
to the present century. The fashion of 
attiring them fancifully after an Eastern 
manner was less lasting. It was the 
duty of the little negro boy, in the 
service of the lady of quality in the last 
century, to attend his mistress’s person 
and tea-table, to carry her train as she 
moved to and fro, to take charge of her 
fan and smelling-salts, to feed her parrots, 
and to comb her lap-dogs. Hogarth, in the 
fourth scene of his Marriage ala Mode, has 
portrayed aturbaned black-a-moor grinning 


‘overa basketful ofantiquitiesand curiosities. 


Ina scene of one of the “ Progresses,” there 
appears another negro boy, also wearing 
a turban, jewelled and plumed, and con- 
veying to his mistress’s tea-table her tea- 
kettle. It is this attendant Quin had in 
mind, doubtless, when, upon the entrance 
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of Garrick in the character of Othello, the 
old actor and critic said wickedly to his 
companion, Dr. John Hoadley: “ Here is 
Desdemona’s little black boy, Pompey ; 
but why does he not bring in the tea-kettle 
and lamp?” 

Of Dr. Johnson’s negro servant, Francis 
Barber, there is frequent mention in 
Boswell. It is probable, however, that if 
he wore a livery at all, Barber was dressed 
after a very homely fashion, and that his 
duties were light enough, for, as Sir John 
Hawkins says truly enough, Diogenes 
himself never wanted a servant less than 
Johnson seemedtodo. ‘ The great bushy 
wig which, throughout his life, he affected 
to wear, by that closeness of texture which 
it had contracted and been suffered to 
retain, was ever nearly as impenetrable by 
a comb as a quickset hedge; and little of 
the dust that had once settled on his outer 
garments was ever known to have been 
disturbed by the brush.” But the success 
of the Rambler, the sums he was receiving 
for the Adventurer, and the fruits of his 
other literary labours, “had now exalted 
him to such a state of comparative affluence, 
as, in his judgment, made a man-servant 
necessary.” It is more likely, however, 
that Johnson received Francis Barber into 
his house, out of charity and keen sympathy 
with an oppressed race. Johnson had 
always been a zealous opponent of slavery 
in every form—Boswell being of opinion 
“with all deference,” that, in such wise, 
he discovered “a zeal without discretion ;” 
and that the attempts then being made 
“to abolish so very necessary and im- 
portant a branch of commercial interest ” 
as the traffic in negroes, were “wild and 
dangerous.” Johnson had even shocked a 
company of some very grave men at Oxford 
by proposing as a toast, ‘‘Here’s to the next 
insurrection of the negroes in the West 
Indies ;” while in his pamphlet of “ Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny,” he had demanded, his 
prejudices against our West Indian and 
American settlers being extreme, “ How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes?” 
It is plain, however, that he regarded 
Francis Barber as his property, if not 
exactly as his slave, albeit the law had not 
yet decided that, setting foot in this country, 
the slave was a slave no longer, when 
he wrote to one of the higher functionaries 
of the Admiralty: “I had a negro boy, 
named Francis Barber, given me by a 
friend whom I much respect, and treated 
by me for some years with great tender- 





ness.” This letter was written in 1759. 
“ Being disgusted in the house, he ran away 
to sea, and was in the summer on board 
the ship stationed at Yarmouth to protect 
the fishery. It would be a great pleasure 
and some convenience to me if the Lords 
of the Admiralty would be pleased to dis- 
charge him, which, as he is no seaman, 
may be done with little injury to the king’s 
service. You were pleased, sir, to order 
his discharge in the spring, at the request 
of Mr. Wilkes; but I left London about 
that time, and received no advantage from 
your favour. I, therefore, presume to 
entreat that you will repeat your order, 
and inform’ me how to co-operate with it, 
so that it may be made effective. I shall 
take the liberty of waiting at the Admiralty 
next Tuesday for your answer. I hope 
my request is not such as it is necessary to 
refuse. And what it is not necessary to 
refuse I doubt not but your humanity may 
dispose you to grant, even to one that can 
make no higher pretensions to your favour 
than, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, Sam JouHnson.” 

Barber, who had in truth absconded 
for a while, was duly released from the 
navy, and returned to domestic service ; 
he remained with the doctor until his 
death in 1784, benefiting considerably 
under his will. Altogether the connection 
between master and man was early and 
enduring. Johnson had placed his negro 
boy at a sehool in Northampton, and 
always manifested the warmest interest in 
his studies and advancement generally. In 
1770 he wrote to Barber, who, at that date, 
could not have been much less than forty 
years of age:—“I am very well satisfied 
with your progress, if you really perform 
the exercises which you are set. Let me 
know what English books you read for 
your entertainment. You can never be 
wise unless you love reading. Do not 
imagine that I shall forget or forsake you; 
for if, when I examine you, I find that you 
have not lost your time, you shall want no 
encouragement from yours affectionately, 
Sam Jonson.” 

The negro footman is now rarely seen; 
and indeed it would appear that there has 
been a considerable departure of the 
“black man” from among us. He fills 
no longer the place he once occupied in 
our English domestic life. Can it be that 
when if was firmly established, not so 
very long since, that the negro was “a 
man and a brother,” he forthwith ceased 
to be a friend? Caricatures, a generation 
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or so old, abound in representations of the 
black man. And from the caricaturists, 
very much is to be learned touching a 
nation’s manners and customs, ways and 
fashions, and other interesting matters too 
trivial for record at the hands of dignified 
history. The negro coachman, a very 
portly person, with powder over his curly 
pate; the negro footman, in a brilliant 
livery, stately of port and stalwart of 
body, if somewhat unshapely as to his 
nether limbs; in how many illustra- 
tions of social life do not these worthies 
appear? Then there is a splendid negro, 
wearing an embroidered Oriental dress, a 
member of the band of the Grenadier or 
Coldstream Guards, who plays the cym- 
bals, gesticulating vivaciously—partly of 
orchestral necessity, perhaps, but partly, 
it must be, owing to excessive enjoyment 
of his situation—with his fellow performer, 
of similar complexion and costume, who 
plays an instrument that has vanished 
with its sable professor; a brazen struc- 
ture, tree-shaped, with bells depending 
from its branches. Other negroes there 
are who sell songs, sweep crossings, knit 
nightcaps and stockings, and manufacture 
garden-nets—stout negroes, indeed, of all 
kinds, including those “blacks” of Asiatic 
origin who traded in East Indian wares, 
chiefly in paper packets containing scented 
powder of aromatic, and even of medicinal 
savour. These last, perhaps, disappeared 
about the time of the great mutiny of 
their compatriots; but the others have 
gone too—or very nearly so. A negro 
crossing-sweeper or two may remain; and 
occasionally there is to be encountered a 
black bishop—a most impressive personage. 
For other blacks we have only those 
whose complexion is obviously artificial— 
who are rather lamp-blacks than real 
blacks. Ethiopian serenaders they call 
themselves; singing, to the accompani- 
ment of obstreperous instruments, now 
ultra-sentimental ditties, and now songs 
that affect a nonsensical jocosity. Of these 
blacks we have certainly enough, perhaps 
even more than enough. 

In the Gumbo of Thackeray’s Virginians, 
and the Cesar Gum of Jerrold’s St. Giles 
and St. James, we have pleasant repro- 
ductions of the negro servant of the 
past, by artists well-skilled in portraying 
life. These domestic “ blacks ” pertain to 
a departed epoch, when the creole of the 
West Indian merchant shared with the 
nabob the privilege of representing bound- 
less wealth, in the fiction of the time not 





less than in the fact, and, perhaps, even 
rather more. When, at the close of a 
comedy, the conventional “uncle from 
India’ appeared upon the scene, to ad- 
minister justice among the dramatis per- 
sone, rebuking the nefarious and relieving 
the necessitous, it was quite a matter of 
indifference to the audience whether he 
came from our eastern or western colonies ; 
nor did it matter much whether the 
faithful black, who attended him, was of 
Asian or of African origin. But there has 
been change in these matters. The rich 
uncle now—if he comes at all, and he 
comes certainly with much less frequency 
than was his wont—usually hails from 
any other rather than our West Indian 
possessions: and no blacks follow in his 
train to typify affection and devotion. By 
emancipation the negro secured relief from 


-serving in that capacity, at any rate, and 


forthwith he retired from duty as footman, 
valet, and body-servant. How far he was 
ever competent to discharge the duties of 
those offices can hardly now be deter- 
mined. If memory can be trusted, he 
seemed a willing, useful, and most zealous 
functionary. Some,,of us must surely 
possess youthful reminiscences of these 
Cesars and Pompeys of the past. How 
they grinned! How they shone! How 
picturesque they were! They glorified 
the livery they assumed ; they sublimated 
their plush. There was no killing their 
complexion; the brighter were the hues 
brought to bear upon it, so much the 
blacker, and, therefore, the better it 
looked. A negro might wear a dress 
made of the flamingo’s feathers—he would 
set them off, as they would him. 

Charles Lamb, we may note, numbered 
the negro among the objects with which 
he sympathised imperfectly; and it must 
be allowed that prejudice has dealt severely 
altogether with the black man. ‘ Mislike 
me not for my complexion, the shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun,” entreats 
Shakespeare’s Prince of Morocco; but he 
was misliked, nevertheless. ‘In the negro 
countenance you will oftenmeet with strong 
traits of benignity,” says Elia. “I have 
felt yearnings of tenderness towards some 
of these faces—or, rather, masks—that 
have looked out kindly upon one in casual 
encounters in the streets and highways. 
I love what Fuller beautifully calls, these 
‘images of God cut in ebony.’ But I 
should not like to associate with them, to 
share my meals and my good-nights with 
them—because they are black.” 
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LOVE. 

A LYRIC. 
On Love, that came to me on lightest wing 
One dawning morning of the dewy spring, 
When the year’s earliest lark awoke to sing : 
Oh Love, that swept aside, as if in jest, 
The old companions I had cared for best, 
Through all the days of my unbroken rest : 


Oh Love, that took from me the mantle grey, 
Which gentle peace had round me wrapped alway, 
And bade contentment leave my onward way : 


Oh Love, that decked me in the loveliness 
Of an intense ethereal happiness, 
And bade it henceforth be my daily dress : 


Oh Love, that sent through all my tingling frame 
A glowing warmth I knew not how to name, 
Which burnt upon my cheek in crimson flame : 


Oh Love, my strong and overflowing heart, 
Which bore throughout that day so proud a part, 
Believed how beautiful a thing thou art. 

* * * * x 


Oh Love, that left me on a wintry day, 
When earth in an enshrouding whiteness lay, 
And all the sunless face of Heaven was grey : 


Oh Love, that snatched from me my glorious dress, 
Nor cared that in my naked loneliness 
I found no refuge from my deep distress : 


Oh Love, that looked upon me standing there, 
My hopes as grey, and all my life as bare 
As sky and earth, above, around me were : 


Oh Love, that flying never turned thy head, 
Nor marked one tear of all the many shed 
For thee departed, for contentment dead : 


Oh Love, that found me peacefully secure, 
That gave me riches which might not endure, 
And left me so immeasurably poor : 


Oh Love, my feeble and all empty heart, 
Which bore throughout that day so sad a part, 
Knows what an awful thing thou wert and art. 


SEVERED FROM THE WORLD. 

*Micut brag the world, colonel, mightn’t 
it? Guess even Switzerland can’t afford 
to crow over a prospect like this. I’m as 
free from spread-eagleism, in a common 
way, as any man in Nebraska Territory ; 
but when I find a bit of fresh natural 
loveliness like this, I don’t mind owning 
that I am proud to be an American citizen. 
Tain’t only in Pennsylvania axes and Ohio 
oil-wells that we whip you Europeans, Mr. 
Warburton.” And as Dr. Eli Briggs, the 
shrewd, quaint, kindly landlord of the 
Yampah Hotel, concluded his speech, he 
stretched out his sinewy brown hand 
towards the landscape which he had just 
eulogised, and broke out into one of those 
dry little laughs of self-concentrated enjoy- 
ment, which seem to be peculiar to those 
born on the western side of the Atlantic. 

“T quite agree with you on that point, 
doctor ;” I made answer, smiling; “a finer 
landscape than this, especially where the 
serrated mountain-peaks trend away south, 
it is difficult to imagine.” 











“That's the Sierra de Anshuac, that 
is;” said the doctor, as his eyes followed 
the indication of my uplifted forefinger ; 
* pretty to look at, with its crests of 
virgin snow, and the dark green girdle of 
the clinging pines, but where, in every 
canyon and road-pass, it’s uncommonly 
easy to lose your scalp. The red men are 
too much on the prowl yonder for a sketcher 
to feel much at his ease, that is, if he cares 
to keep the hair on his head. The Green 
Mountains, eastward, are as safe from 
Apaches as Broadway is. And as for the 
Rockies to the north, I’d trust a child to 
go alone from here to the Buckeye Spring, 
so far as Indians are concerned. Not a 
painted face to be seen, but those of some 
poor basket-weaving, harmless savages, not 
a bit more dangerous than your gipsies at 
home in the old country.” 

The lovely little Yampah Hotel, with its 
garden-pavilions, its numerous outbuild- 
ings, fenced fields, and promising orchards, 
its horse-corral, cattle-corral, and extensive 
accommodation for swine, stood on what 
in Switzerland would be called an “alp,” 
or green upland pasture, screened by 
friendly pine-groves, and nestling among 
the gigantic summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, not very remote from the lofty valley 
known as Middle Park. Dr. Briggs was a 
Ranchero as well as a landlord; and his 
farm brought him in more hard dollars 
than did the inn itself, the latter being 
one of those mountain sanatoria, whither 
invalids resort to pass the sultry American 
summer in a bracing atmosphere. There 
were, indeed, many inducements, apart 
from the healthy character of the place, 
to sojourn there for atime. The sports- 
man might be tempted by streams and 
creeks abounding in trout and salmon, 
by hills and glens where the elk, the wild 
sheep, and the American antelope were 
still to be found; while the naturalist or 
the painter could scarcely fail to find 
attractions of a less adventurous sort. Nor 
was the pleasure of a temporary residence 
in this lofty spot alloyed by any of those 
drawbacks, in the shape of hardships and 
privations, which so provokingly spoil 
many a sunny holiday. The Yampah 
Ranch was a very land of Goshen, literally 
overflowing with milk and honey, where 
mountain mutton and wild strawberries, 
cream and venison, maize-fed poultry, and 
strange fruits gathered in some swampy 
hollow far below, contributed to supply 
the human denizens of that oasis in the 
wilderness. There were ruffed grouse to 
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be shot by whosoever cared to carry a 
gun into the woodland ; and fish that had 
not as yet learned the wiles of man, and 
could be ensnared by the humblest angler, 
and with the rudest of tackle. Our accom- 
moda.ion within doors was faultless, so far 
as comfort was concerned, and the climate 
enabled us to pass a great deal of our time 
under the canopy of heaven. 

My own presence at the Yampah Hotel 
is easily explained. A young English 
barrister, not over-burdened with legal 
business, I had chosen to spend the Long 
Vacation in the unwonted indulgence of 
an American ramble ; and, after visiting 
the chief cities of the United States, had 
been advised by an intelligent neighbour 
at a St. Louis table d’héte to take a peep 
at what he called “life in the clouds.” 
“There are bigger establishments in the 
course of the Rocky Chain,” said my 
informant, “ but none prettier; and, what 
is perhaps an object to a young man like 
yourself, none at which there is a greater 
likelihood of finding agreeable society than 
the Yampah. Old Eli Briggs, the doctor, 
is a character. Show him my card, and 
I’m sure he will make things pleasant for 

ou.” 
In social, as in other respects, I found 
that the praise which had been bestowed 
upon this aérial hostelry was fairly well 
deserved; but there was one member of 
the company who soon became, as I felt 
to my cost, dearer to me than all the 
world beside. This was a very beautiful 
American girl, who, with her father, 
General Pell, was staying for a while at 
the Yampah. People are much thrown 
together in the joyous, careless life of 
the mountains, and it was often my 
lot to act as escort to the general’s 
lovely daughter during some of those 
excursions which were habitual to the 
frequenters of the Ranch. Khoda’s was, 
as I have said, a rare beauty, even in that 
country, where feminine charms—short- 
lived, alas !—are so often to be met with; 
while I soon learned to prize at its true 
value the innate nobility of her nature. I 
have often wondered that the general, 
who was a very proud, taciturn man, 
should have permitted the growth of an 
intimacy between Rhoda and myself. But 
it is probable that the idea, that I could be 
presumptuous enough to aspire to his 
daughter’s hand, never suggested itself to 
him. Rhoda was a rich heiress; her father 
being reputed as one of the wealthiest 
citizens of the state for which he was a 





senator, and his property would doubtless 
be divided between his two daughters : 
one of whom, with her mother, was then at 
some watering-place on the Atlantic coast. 
The general was not in error, at any rate, 
in deeming that I should consider the 
narrowness of my own means, as a barrier 
between so handsomely-endowed a young 
lady as was Rhoda, and my own poor pre- 
tensions. I felt that in lingering at the 
Yampah, and in courting Miss Pell’s society, 
I was but as the silly moth that flutters 
round the candle—yet I did linger. And 
it so fell out that, on the occasion of an 
expedition to the shores of a newly dis- 
covered lake, or rather tarn, among the 
mountains, I found myself, as usual, 
Rhoda’s cavalier. We two were the only 
equestrians out of a party of some fifteen 
of the inmates of the hotel. There was 
no lack of saddle-horses (sure-footed 
Indian ponies) at the Yampah; but the 
Americans usually prefer driving to riding, 
and the remainder of the company were 
accommodated, as best might be, in cars, 
stoutly built so as to endure the jolts 
of the rugged road, in many places a 
mere track. We had eaten our sylvan 
dinner on the banks of the tarn, blue as a 
monstrous turquoise in a rocky setting, 
and having admired half-a-dozen pic- 
turesque views which met the eye at every 
angle of the route, made up our minds 
that it was time to return. It was late 
in the afternoon, and some eight or nine 
miles intervened between us and the 
Ranch. The beauty of the summer day 
was now somewhat dimmed, as a hazy 
white veil crept slowly across the sky ; and 
the wind, seldom still at suchaheight, began 
to moan fitfully among the dwarf oaks and 
stunted pines that grew near the pool. 

“We had better make our way home- 
wards,” said some one, more weather-wise 
than the rest. ‘It is pleasanter by far to 
stand in a snug verandah, or at a window, 
to watch the fine effects of a mountain 
storm, than to be caught in one when 
away from shelter. And a slic2, such as 
sometimes occurs among these ravines, 
might put an awkward conclusion to our 
day’s enjoyment.” 

“What is a slide?” I asked, laughing, 
as I helped Miss Pell to remount her horse. 
“We in England have none but schoolboy 
associations of winter frolics with the 
name.” 

“You'll find, Mr. Harland,” said the 
gaunt Vermonter, who had been the first 
to speak, “that our slides in the moun- 
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tainous tracks are anything else than 
frolicsome; that is, if you have the ill-luck 
to happen in for one. They’re bad enough 
where I was raised. Here, in the Rockies, 
a few tons of loose stone tumbling on your 
head is a caution to Crockett. These crags 
don’t send down overly much snow; but 
an avalanche of hornblende, and mica, and 
gneiss, I guess, is no trifle to have on 
one’s head. We'd best be moving.” 

And move we did: the cars, driven by 
Western lads in homespun suits and caps 
of racoon skin, going first along the rou: ‘+h 
road, overshadowed by tall bluffs and 
overhanging pprecipices; while Rhoda 
and I rode slowly on as the rearguard 
of the party. Nothing would have been 
easier than for us, mounted on our wiry 
mustangs, than to outstrip the neces- 
sarily slow pace of the carriages ; yet we 
loitered and lingered, as it is the privilege 
of lovers to do. Lovers, however, or, at 
least, avowed ones, we were not; for not 
a word that indicated a personal interest, 
warmer and closer than that of mere 
friendship, had ever been exchanged be- 
tween us. 

The wind freshened as we slowly pur- 
sued the tardy march of the rest of the 
caravan. Gradually, the moan became a 
shriek, the shriek swelled into the deep 
diapason of a roar; dust came driving, 
as on the wings of a miniature simoom, 
from glen and gully; the sky darkened, 
and the air grew perceptibly colder. Yet 
we paced but slowly onwards, although, 
in the snorting and uneasiness of our 
chafing steeds—hardy, half-tamed deni- 
zens of the deserts—we ought, doubtless, to 
have read the signs of the coming danger. 
But we were too much wrapped up in one 
another, too intent on that engrossing con- 
versation—so trite to read, so full of mean- 
ing to the talkers themselves, which only 
love can inspire—that half-an-hour must 
have elapsed before the chill of the atmo- 
sphere, the increasing gloom, and the 
violence of the gale, made me remember 
that the “Bloody Canyon” was no place 
in which to linger, with the tempest at 
hand. The spot was one of grimly-pictu- 
resque character, being, in fact, one of 
those deep ravines which are a peculiar 
feature of the giant scenery of the ‘‘ Back- 
bone of America.” A thousand feet above 
us, to right and left, rose the frown- 
ing precipices that walled in the narrow 
road; around, were thorny shrubs, heaps 
of crumbling shale, and monstrous boulders 
lying in the beds of dried-up torrents. A 





more desolate, savage nook of earth could 
scarcely be found than this, which took its 
name from the fact, that there some 
emigrant waggon-train had been surprised 
by a roving band of Arapahoes and Kiowas, 
and had perished miserably beneath the 
knife and tomahawk of the savage. 

*“You are cold, Miss Pell,” I said, as I 
saw Rhoda shiver in the keen air. “Perhaps 
we had better ride on, and overtake x 
I was interrupted here by the sudden crash 
with which a shower of rubbish, stones, 
sand, and dried twigs came rattling down 
from the crag above, causing our horses 
to start and rear. The wind, icy cold, and 
blowing with a force for which my 
European reminiscences could find no 
parallel, rendered it difficult to keep our 
saddles; while the mustangs, fretting and 
trembling, were evidently quite alive to the 
fact that there was danger abroad. Then 
down came another blinding cloud of dust 
and pebbles; and then, rebounding from 
rock to rock, a jagged fragment of white 
stone dropped from a beetling crag, and 
dashed itself to splinters on the hard path- 
way. It was no easy task to preserve a 
mastery over the terrified mustangs; while, 
though Rhoda made no complaint, I could 
see, by her pale cheek and quivering lip, 
that she was seriously alarmed. 

“T think,” said I, looking about me, 
“that if we could but find a sheltered 
place, our best course would be to take 
sanctuary until the storm should have 
spent its fury. Yonder is, it seemsjto me, 
the very haven we require.” 

The place which I had descried was a 
cavern, the mouth of which, fringed with 
sassafras bushes, yawned invitingly at a 
very short distance of us. By this time 
the obscurity had increased ; and the howl- 
ing wind rushed along the canyon with a 
force that threatened to sweep away all 
that withstood it. More and more stones, 
too, fell from the cliffs; and, without fur- 
ther delay, I sprang to the ground and 
assisted Rhoda to dismount. 

A tough birch tree grew near, and to 
this I busied myself in making fast the 
bridles of our mustangs; when, suddenly, 
an exclamation from Rhoda caused me to 
turn my head. 

“Look, look!” the girl exclaimed, in 
breathless terror, as she stood, with her 
dilated eyes uplifted towards where a huge 
dark object seemed to be poised between 
us and the filmy sky. 

A rock! as I saw, at a glance, slowly, but 
surely, slipping from its bed of earth, and 
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ready to overwhelm us. There was nota 
moment to be lost. Rhoda, cowering in 
mortal fear, could no more fly from the 
approaching peril, than if her feet had been 
rooted to the ground. It was not a time 
for ceremony; so, without a word, I caught 
up the girl in my arms, and hurried with 
her into the low-browed entrance of the 
cavern, scrambling, as best I might, over 
the boulders and rubbish that obstructed 
the passage. Before I could reach it, how- 
ever, the block of stone, which must have 
weighed many tons, came thundering down 
the cliff, raising a cloud of dust and dried 
leaves as it alighted and buried itself in 
the soil, on the very spot, so far as I could 
judge, where we had lately stood. The 
alarmed horses broke away from their 
bridles, and galloped, riderless, homewards, 
stones of all sizes falling thickly around 
their desperate course. 

“We shall have to regain the hotel, I 
am afraid, on foot,” said I cheerfully, as I 
placed Rhoda within the archway of the 
cave. “ These storms are, no doubt, short- 
lived, as well as sudden, and e 

The hopeful words died away on my lips 
as a deafening roar, louder, deeper, nearer, 
than any thunder that I had ever listened 
to, filled the air, and was succeeded by a 
crash and a shock that made the solid 
earth quiver. 

“This must be the slide! Heaven help 
us now; for, see, the little light we have 
is waning fast,” whispered Rhoda, as she 
pointed to the cavern-mouth, back from 
which we had both of us instinctively 
shrunk as the hideous sound assailed our 
ears. Too true! The entrance to the cave 
was blocked up by the fallen mass of ruin, 
and we were plunged into darkness. When, 
however, my eyes became accustomed to 
the obscurity, I descried a cranny, nearly 
on a level with the top of the archway, 
through which there came a feeble glimmer 
of light and a small supply of air. Our 
lives had been, for the second time, snatched 
as if by miracle from the jaws of death. 

Stunned by the roar of the landslip, 
and bewildered by the suddenness of the 
catastrophe, we scarcely at first realised 
that, although unharmed, we were still 
in a position full of peril. We had 
escaped being crushed to death; but 
should a second slide succeed the first, 
piling up still higher the stony barricade 
that shut us in, we should inevitably die 
of suffocation; unless, indeed, as seemed 
unlikely, the cave had some other opening 
to the outer air. I instantly resolved to 








ascertain whether such an adit, by which 
we might possibly find the means of egress, 
existed; and, bidding Rhoda be of good 
cheer, since the worst was over, I made the 
circuit of the place of our confinement, 
cautiously groping my way around the 
rocky walls of the darkling grotto. My 
exploring only served to show me that 
our chance of regaining our liberty was 
poor indeed. The cave, although appa- 
rently a high one, was small, and gra- 
dually narrowed to a mere nook, which I 
could not enter save on hands and knees. 
No fresh fall of stones, however, occurred; 
and presently the howl of the wind was 
drowned by the deep stern voice of the 
thunder that rolled overhead, while through 
the narrow aperture I could catch glimpses 
of the fast succeeding flashes of the light- 
ning. There were other sounds, too, as 
of rain and hail lashing the rocky walls of 
our prison, and that the storm which had 
been brewing had at last burst upon the 
country seemed clear enough. I did my 
best to reassure Miss Pell, feigning a con- 
fidence which I was far from feeling, and 
speaking cf our release from durance as a 
mere question of minutes or hours. But 
Rhoda, her first terror having passed away, 
was by far too sensible to entertain any rose- 
coloured illusions as to our present position. 

* No, Mr. Warburton, no,” she said, in 
her sweet low voice, as I stood beside the 
heap of dried moss and withered leaves 
on which she was seated. “Your generous 
wish to calm my fears cannot make our 
situation other than it is. We are shut 
in here, it may be, to die.” 

I strove hard to take a sanguine view 
of onr pruspects. We should certainly be 
missed after the return of the party to the 
hotel. Already, perhaps, an expedition 
had been organised to seek us out. We 
should soon be among our friends. Miss 
Pell, as I could dimly see in the twilight 
of the cave, smiled sadly, and shook her 
head in dissent to my cheerful predictions. 

“T am an American girl, you remem- 
ber,” she said gently, ‘‘and have heard of 
such accidents as this before now. It is 
no novelty for a traveller to perish in this 
desolate mountain region. Who would 
conjecture that we are imprisoned here? 
The probability was rather that we should 
have been crushed by one of the many 
piles of fallen stone that the storm-wind has 
hurled over the precipice, or perhaps been 
washed away to drown by the torrents that 
by this time have converted every ravine 
into a river. There is, I fear, little hope.” 
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And as hours passed away without any 
sign of rescue, I began to believe that 
Rhoda was in the right, and that our 
plight was indeed a desperate one. The 
faint glimmer of light that filtered through 
the cranny above our heads gradually died 
away as night came on, and it grewdark and 
chill, so that Rhoda shivered perceptibly in 
thekeen highland air. I wrapped around her 
the blue poncho, of spongy Mexican wool, 
which I had fortunately brought with me, 
and tried again to speak words of comfort, 
but they died away upon my lips. 

More time went by, dragging its slow 
course; and there we remained, cut off 
from the world, and as utterly powerless 
to effect our own release as if we had 
been at the bottom of the deepest silver 
mine of the Cordilleras. Miss Pell seemed 
to sleep, and I was careful not to disturb 
her slumber; though once or twice, as my 
hand in the darkness accidentally touched 
the slimy back of some crawling reptile, I 
could scarcely repress an exclamation of 
disgust. At last the summer night was 
spent, and the faint grey light of dawn 
came peeping through the cranny over- 
head ; but it brought with it no fresh well- 
spring of hope. Hope, with us two forlorn 
ones, was very nearly dead. 

Instinctively, as the sun rose, my fair 
companion and myself drew nearer ~ to 
one another, seating ourselves upon the 
rocky bench, on which I had strewed moss 
and withered leavesto provide better accom- 
modation for Rhoda than the bare stone 
afforded. For some time we spoke but 
little, till ub last, with a sob, Rhoda ex- 
claimed, “ Poor papa! he will feel it very 
much indeed, for I was the favourite. My 
poor mother, too, and little Emmie! Well, 
well! I must not disturb you, Mr. War- 
burton, with my selfish griefs. Very likely 
there are those in England whose hearts 
will bleed for you, if what I fear should 
come to pass.” 

“Not so,” I answered, sadly; “my 
parents died long since, and I have no 
relatives near or dear enough to mourn for 
me. My place in the world will easily be 
filled up. But you, Miss Pell—Rhoda— 
so loved, so begirt by friends, with such 
fair prospects before you—it cannot, must 
not be, that you should be snatched away 
thus early by the cruel hand of death. 
We shall yet be saved.” 

But as time went on, without any sign 
that we were unforgotten by the denizens 
of that outer world from which we were so 
pitilessly severed, my heart sank within 








me, and I began to resign the feeble hopes 
which I had hitherto cherished. We spoke 
but little. It was evident, however, that 
the long fast and vigil in the sharp moun- 
tain air had begun to exhaust Rhoda’s 
strength. She shivered at intervals, and 
her hand, when I chanced to touch it, was 
very cold. I took the delicate fingers 
between mine, and chafed them to bring 
back their warmth, and then, for a while, 
we were silent. More hours elapsed, and 
our fate seemed irrevocably sealed. Then 
Miss Pell uttered some simple words of 
self-reproach, taking unmerited blame to 
herself for my great danger, incurred, as 
it had been, through my attendance on 
her, as we returned from the excursion to 
the new-found tarn. Somehow, in com- 
bating this self-injustice, I found that my 
feelings, long suppressed, could no longer 
be denied expression, and in broken but 
vehement words I told Rhoda how I loved 
her, how I worshipped the very ground on 
which her dear feet trod, how her image, 
sleeping or waking, haunted me. I told 
her, too, that nothing but the imminence 
of deadly peril, the all but hopelessness of 
our position, had emboldened me to speak 
my mind upon a subject on which I had 
resolved for ever to be mute. Well did I 
know that the nameless young English 
barrister, with scanty means and no in- 
fluential relations, had not the right to 
aspire to a wealthy transatlantic heiress 
like the general’s daughter. It had been 
my intention to bury the secret of my 
passion in my own breast, and very shortly 
to quit the Yampah, where, indeed, I had 
already lingered too long for my own peace 
of mind. It was only the desolate con- 
dition, with -death so near, in which we 
found ourselves, which had emboldened 
me to speak as I had done. 

“Tt was no great secret after all,” said 
Rhoda, smiling through her tears, as she 
looked up into my face while I bent over 
her. ‘I did not know that you loved me, 
but I divined it. Can you tell why ? Only 
for one reason—only because I loved you! ” 

Years have elapsed since the day when 
those welcome accents, the sweetest music 
that I had ever listened to, reached my 
wondering ear, yet how vividly can I recall 
the delicious surprise, the breathless joy, 
thehalf incredulity, with which I hearkened 
to this avowal. And then Rhoda sobbed, 
hiding her face with her hands, between 
the dainty fingers of which the tears were 
slowly trickling ; and I strove to console 
her, so that she looked on me and smiled 
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in the old radiant way, and nestled close 
to me, as, with a lover’s pertinacity, I 
pressed her again and again to repeat the 
assurance that my love was returned. And 
for a few brief blissful moments we were 
happy, and forgot the terrible seclusion, the 
living grave, to which we were doomed. 
Then reflection and remembrance came 
back, all too soon, and I kissed Rhoda’s 
pale cheek, wet with tears, and we sat 
down together on the moss-strewn slab, 
linked hand in hand, to wait for death. 
Ha! what was that? The booming 
sound caused by the fall of a rock from the 
precipice above, or the sudden discharge of 
a cannon close at hand? The latter, surely, 
to judge by the hollow echoes, as they rolled 
reverberating from glen to glen. And then 
came a deep hurrah of human voices, and 
the crash of falling stones, and the clink of 
shovel and pickaxe. We were not for- 
gotten, then. Our living tomb was about 
to be burst open by strong hands; and 
already men were toiling to cut a road 
through the intervening barrier that 
blocked us in. Another explosion suc- 
ceeded ; so close, this time, that the plat- 
form of the cave rocked beneath our feet, 
and many a loosened stone fell dangerously 
near us; and then there was a hoarse cheer 
of triumph, and the splintered rocks and 
shale, that had walled up the entrance to 
the grotto, fell to right and left before the 
sturdy strokes of spade and mattock; and 
in rushed the friendly besiegers, dust- 
bestained and worn with toil, while I, 
bearing in my arms the precious burthen 
of Rhoda’s senseless form (for she had 
fainted, through exhaustion and the revul- 
sion of feelings natural on our sudden 
rescue) staggered forth into the outer air. 
A crowd had assembled there, and greeted 
me with an uproarious shout of hearty 
welcome. There were men on horseback 
and men on foot; ladies, also, among whom 
I recognised the well-known faces of our 
companions from the Yampah Hotel. 
Conspicuous was the gaunt form of our 
host, Dr. Eli Briggs, who clapped me 
vigorously on the shoulder, exclaiming, 
with an accent of genuine delight, ‘‘ Give 
you joy, Britisher! I’m gladder to see you, 
safe and sound, Mr. Warburton—you and 
the young lady, here—than if I’d pros- 
pected a fifty-rod claim of twenty-carat 
gold quartz on my own ranch yonder. 
Lucky, warn’t it, that this gang of miners 
come down this way when they did, drove 
from the high-level gulches by want of 
water for the cradles. We'd have been 





short-handed, else, let alone their diamond 
drill and blasting powder, which Ps 

But I think that I, in turn, fairly worn 
out, must have fainted at this point; for 
the next thing I remember was, that 
some Good Samaritan was putting a flask 
of Bourbon whisky to my lips as they lifted 
me into the rough-and-ready mountain car, 
in which, pillowed on buffalo robes and 
wrapped in shawls, Rhoda had been already 
placed. 

“You must rememter, father,” said the 
dear girl, when we were pleading with 
General Pell for that consent to our union 
which the proud and wealthy senator was 
at first reluctant to grant; “remember, 
that but for Edward—for Mr. Warburton 
—Emmie would have been the only child 
left to you. He saved my life, and——” 

It matters little to pursue the course of 
the feminine arguments, utterly wrong in 
logic, very likely, but fraught with an 
intuitive perception of facts which pre- 
sently triumphed cver the general’s preju- 
dices. He wrung my hand, and told me 
that, of all the young fellows without dol- 
lars whom he had ever known, it cost him 
the least amount of self-reproach to hail 
me as his son-in-law. And I am happy to 
say that, the general’s verdict being con- 
firmed by Mrs. Pell, I have for years been 
Rhoda’s happy husband ; that my cham- 
bers in Pump Court are occupied by 
another counsel learned in the law; that 
my laundress and wig-maker know me no 
more; and that I have prospered quite 
sufficiently as a thriving merchant in 
America; so blessed in the affection of an 
excellent wife that, with her, even poverty 
would have lost its sting. 
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HER MISSION. 

To the man whose organs of philo- 
progenitiveness are largely developed, and 
to the general lover of his species, the 
enclosure of the Regent’s Park is a pretty 
sight on a fine summer’s day. Hundreds of 
small children, untamed by School Board 
influence, disport themselves upon its green 
sward, making the air ring with rippling 
laughter and ear-piercing shrieks; the 
smooth sheet of ornamental water is 
covered with swiftly shooting canoes, or 
larger boats, in which young men “row 
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the ribboned-fair;” further afield cricket 
is being played, and further still, as far 
removed from the rest as possible, young 
couples are walking up and down, so 
engrossed with each other, as to be imper- 
vious alike to the envy or the ridicule 
which they may occasion. 

Amongst these groups, one fine June 
evening, Mr. Heath found himself leisurely 
strolling, surveying them with a bland 
compassion, which from time to time 
expressed itself in his curling lips and 
uplifted eyebrows. That people might be 
married under stress of circumstances he 
knew from experience; that when a man 
could obtain property and position by 
taking himself a wife, it was his interest 
to do so, he was ready to allow; but 
that two young people of opposite sexes, 
such as he saw before him, obviously of 
straitened means, should, under the influ- 
ence of a personal attachment, be induced 
to commit matrimony, and thus further 
impair their resources, and bring upon 
their devoted heads an accumulation of 
hitherto unknown miseries, was a problem 
the solution of which was beyond his ken. 
Now and again a shadow of disappoint- 
ment would cross his face when, arriving 
at the northern end of the gravel walk 
which he was patrolling, he looked up and 
down the boundary road, and saw no trace 
of the person he was expecting ; and when, 
in response to a touch upon his shoulder, 
he turned round and found himself in the 
presence of Mrs. Crutchley, his greeting 
was harder and more formal than usual. 

“You .are late, Harriet,” he said. “I 
used to think you were the only woman 
who knew the meaning of business and 
the value of time; but you seem to have 
forgotten both. You must not let your 
fashionable friends induce you to give up 
your most important characteristic.” 

Mrs. Crutchley was not one whit upset 
by this exhibition of annoyance. “ You 
must not be angry, George,” she said, 
quietly. “‘ You know that though I manage 
to make most things go as I please, I am 
not entirely my own mistress, and I had 
some difficulty in inducing our young 
friend to dispense with my attendance on 
her afternoon drive ; besides, from Eaton- 
square to these remote regions is a long 
drive ; and as I did not choose the footman, 
who gave the address to my cabman, to 
know whither I was bound, I had to come 
by a somewhat circuitous route.” 

When there was no necessity for anger, 
Mr. Heath was easily mollified. “I chose 





these ‘ regions,’ as you call them,” he said, 
with a smile, “because they are remote, 
and there is little chance of our conver- 
sation being interrupted. I am obliged 
to come to your house so often that it is 
best I should not visit there when there is no 
absolute occasion, and a secret conference 
held there between you and me might have 
aroused some suspicion. We could have 
met in Kensington-gardens, but there we 
should probably have been seen by some 
of your friends, while the fools who are 
philandering here,” looking round upon 
them with great contempt, “ cannot pos- 
sibly know'anything of either of us.” 

“They seem very happy, George,” said 
Mrs. Crutchley, after a moment’s pause, 
in which her thoughts had flashed back to 
the time when she was Harriet Staunton, 
and had a tenderness for the rector ; “I am 
not sure that one ought not to envy them.”’ 

“Tf, when you are listening to Patti 
to-night, or, eating plovers’ eggs in 
Belgrave-square, you will fancy these 
wretches sleeping in garrets or under 
counters after a meal of cheese and onions, 
you will have no doubt at all on the 
matter,” said Heath. ‘ This sounds well 
for the pursuit in which you are engaged. 
You are pleading the cause of honest 
virtue so well that you are actually be- 
coming inoculated with its sentiments; 
and this brings me to the reason of our 
meeting. How does the cause of honest 
virtue prosper ? ” 

“ Almost as well as you, its excellent 
representative, could wish,” said Mrs. 
Crutchley. “The watch that I have kept 
day and night over our young friend has 
been wearisome, but, from one point of 
view, decidedly advantageous.” 

“When we talked over this matter at 
your rooms in Ebury-street, we came to 
the conclusion that though Miss Middle- 
ham had a will of her own, she would be 
found tractable if properly handled. Has 
the result proved that we were right ? ” 

“Tolerably right,” said Mrs. Crutchley ; 
“her will was stronger than I had 
imagined; but so was the rest of her 
character; and the extra sensitiveness, 
which I did not think she possessed, has 
a my best aid in making progress with 

er.’ 

“You have worked in the manner we 
determined on?” asked Heath. 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Crutchley. “‘ Never 
was there anyone more innocent and 
enthusiastic—never anyone whose illusions 
have been more completely dispelled.” 
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“T don’t mix much in the fashionable 
world, as you know,” said Heath, “and I 
have had but little opportunity of speak- 
ing to you; but from what I hear, the girl 
has been a success.” 

“An undoubted success,” said Mrs. 
Crutchley; ‘admitted even by those 
whose interest it is to deny it. This has 
been the result partly of my management, 
but principally of her own good looks and 
charm of manner. She is ladylike natu- 
rally, you see, George, and thereby stands 
out in striking contrast against the girls 
of the present day, who, for the most part, 
are slangy or artificial.” 

“The knowledge that she was an 
heiress has not stood in her way, I 
imagine,” said Heath. “Some men in 
the City were saying yesterday that Lord 
Accrington had proposed for her, and 
been rejected. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Crutchley, “ that is 
quite true. He was number four, to say 
nothing of those who have not yet been 
able to screw their courage to the sticking 
place, or are waiting for an opportunity 
of declaring themselves.” 

“Four, eh?” said Heath, smiling grimly. 
“Your aristocratic fish are hungry, and 
bite freely, Harriet. There is no false 
modesty about them—coronet and title, 
ancient ancestry, blue blood, and all the 
rest of it, going, going, gone!” 

“‘ Only the present generation, George,” 
said Mrs. Cratchley. ‘Lord Accrington’s 
father was the proudest man that ever 
lived, and would have starved—did almost 
starve down at the family place in Lanca- 
shire, where he lived from year’s end to 
year’s end, without seeing a soul—sooner 
than repair his fortune by a mésalliance 
in a second marriage.” 

“Tt is certain then that he transmitted 
none of the family pride to his son,” said 
Heath, ‘ who is always cadging about the 
City, hanging on to anyone with the 
reputation of having a good thing in 
hand, scraping acquaintance with capital- 
ists, acting as director of any newly- 
started company, no matter how unlikely 
to succeed, provided he gets his qualifica- 
tion shares gratis, and his attendance fees 
paid with tolerable regularity. You knew 
all this about him, I suppose ? ” 

“T had heard something of it,” said 
Mrs. Crutchley, “and understanding at 
once the object of his assiduous attention, 
had little difficulty in warning Grace 
against him.” 

“Then the viscount’s coronet was not 


sufficient bait?” said Heath. “ Your hold 
upon unsophisticated innocence must have 
been strong, Harriet.” 

“ Better coronets than Lord Accring- 
ton’s might have been had for the asking,” 
said Mrs. Crutchley, placidly ; ‘“ coronets 
with strawberry leaves in place of gilt 
ball. But I will do the girl justice, and 
say that it has not been entirely my 
teaching which has kept her firm in her 
purpose, and working in the way in which 
we should desire. Once convinced that 
she was marked down as the prey of 
fortune-hunters, her natural pride soon 
came to her aid, and, banishing hertimidity, 
made her regard every polite action as an 
insult, and each utterer of a pleasant 
speech as a covert foe.” 

*‘In such a society as she has lived with 
she must have had a pleasant time, then!” 
muttered Heath. 

“Tt was almost affecting to see her 
under the process. Hardened and callous 
as she may become, full of that worldly 
knowledge of which we are so proud, and 
which so effectually sears and blights the 
early shoots of freshness and sentiment in 
our souls, she will be happier even so than 
if in her girlish folly she had been per- 
mitted to marry a titled scamp, who 
would have wrecked her fortune, and 
broken her heart.” 

“You speak warmly, Harriet,” said 
Heath, surveying her with curiosity. 
“What do you think now would be Miss 
Middleham’s future fate, suppose she were 
to make the marriage towards which she 
is being so skilfully urged ?” 

“Not half so bad as you might 
imagine, George,” said Mrs. Crutchley, 
earnestly. “You are a hard man, accus- 
tomed to fight for yourself from your 
birth, and, on that account, keeping a 
sharp look-out on the main chance; so 
long as you are thus striving, it would be, 
I know, impossible for anyone to come 
between you and the object of your ex- 
istence—the acquisition of wealth and posi- 
tion—but I firmly believe that if that object 
were once attained, as it would be in your 
marriage to a rich girl, you would give up 
all your excitement and irritability, and 
desire nothing better than to settle down, 
and be known for the future as a clever, 
though lazy, member of Parliament, whose 
wife and whose dinners were alike irre- 
proachable.” 

“Certainly, Harriet, you have prognosti- 
cated for me a future very different to any 





I have ever anticipated,” said Heath, with, 
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what was most unusual to him, a real 
hearty laugh. ‘‘ But tell me what, so far 
as Miss Middleham is concerned, are my 
chances of enjoying this almost pastoral 
bliss ; for, of course, when parliament was 
not in session, I should, according to your 
notion, be resident on my land— 

* A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pines, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 


A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none.’ 


Good heavens, what a prospect ! ” 

“Depend upon it, you would enjoy such 
a haven, after all the storms and struggles 
of business,” said Mrs. Crutchley ; “‘ and as 
foryourchances of reaching it through Miss 
Middleham, they are, I think, pretty good.” 

“You said that Lord Accrington made 
number four, on the rejected list. Is it 
fair to ask who were the others? ” 

“T do not see any great harm in telling 
you,” said Mrs. Crutchley. “ The first was, 
of course, an Irishman and a captain. His 
name was Macmanus, though I don’t 
suppose you ever heard of him, as he lives 
in Ireland, and only visits London periodi- 
cally, when he brings over the horses, 
which he breeds, for sale.” 

“Then he hadn’t much opportunity of 
pressing his suit?” said Heath, with a 
smile. 

“Much opportunity ?” repeated Mrs. 
Crutchley. ‘He dined here one night, 
brought by Lord Podager, who had met 
him at the last Punchestown races, called 
the next day, and actually took advantage 
of my being called out of the room to pro- 
pose to Grace.” 

“That was sharp practice,” said Heath. 

“It was the best thing that could have 
happened for our purpose,” said Mrs. 
Crutchley. ‘Of course, the man got an 
answer such as even he could not mistake; 
but the poor girl was horribly outraged 
and indignant, and far more readily dis- 
posed to believe in my views of the 
hollowness and deceit of the world and its 
inhabitants, than she had been when I 
first strove to inculcate them.” 

“ And the other two ? ” 

‘The other two followed speedily. The 
first was Lord Orme—a sedate, middle- 
aged man, who, I believe, after his tepid 
fashion, was really in love with Grace, 
and was not acted on by pecuniary con- 
siderations ; and Charley Skirrow, whom 
you may possibly have heard of as Sir 
Charles Skirrow, a young scapegrace, 
who has lost every sixpence he ever 
possessed on the turf.” 





“And Miss Middleham would have 
nothing to say to either of them? ” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Crutchley; “she 
refused them both, point blank. In each 
instance she thought herself insulted, 
though such was not her feeling in 
another case, which had the same result.” 

“Ah, ha! that makes a fifth,” said 
Heath; “you only mentioned four before.” 

“And I ought to have said nothing 
about this,” said Mrs. Crutchley, “ for it 
can be scarcely considered a proposal in 
earnest, though the proposer was despe- 
rately cut up, and took his refusal very 
much to heart.” 

“Who was it, Harriet ? ” asked Heath. 

“« My nephew, Lord Podager,” said Mrs. 
Crutchley; “you know he is but a boy, 
only nineteen, but he is very good-looking, 
with pleasant ways and manners. He was 
kind to Grace, and devoted himself to her 
when she first came out, and I have every 
reason to believe that she was inclined to 
be fond of him; but when she talked to 
me about it, I pointed out to her the folly 
of an alliance with a man younger than 
herself, and gave a side kint that it would 
be a bad return for all Lady Waddledot’s 
kindness, though I am sure there is 
nothing that my sister-in-law would have 
liked better. And so when poor Podager 
asked her to marry him, she told him not 


to be a silly boy, and that they would’ 


always be good friends, and after he was 
gone, went up to her room and cried 
bitterly.” 

“Do you think ‘that she had really a 
tenderness for this young lord?” asked 
Heath, after a pause, and with more 
apparent interest than he had hitherto 
shown. 

“‘ Not in the least,” replied Mrs. Crutch- 
ley, confidently. “But she had been so 
disgusted with the coarse brutality of the 
first man, with the calm business-like pro- 
ceeding of Lord Orme, and with the un- 
mistakable intention of Charley Skirrow, 
that Podager’s gentle pleading, and frank 
honest manner, undoubtedly touched her. 
Grace Middleham has, however, as you 
remarked when we first broached the 
subject, plenty of common sense; she 
never once regarded my poor young 
nephew’s wild words as a deliberate pro- 
posal, and when she had given vent to her 
overstrained feelings, and as they say, 
‘had her cry out,’ she never thought of 
him any more, save in that friendly spirit, 
in which, as she had told him, she should 
always regard him.” 

“There would seem then, to be no 
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danger from any one near at hand,” said 
Heath. “I suppose we may take it for 
granted that none of those long-haired 
romantic students at Bonn made any 
impression on her?” 

“That question is easily answered,” 
said Mrs. Crutchley; “if they had, that 
natural obstinacy—or firmness—of her’s, 
would have asserted itself, when you pro- 
posed her coming to London for the 
season ; and I should never have had the 
chance of undertaking the very responsible 
position which you have assigned to me.” 

“ And which you fill with such perfect 
credit to yourself, and satisfaction to all,” 
said Heath, gallantly. “By the way, I 
suggested that you should look after her 
letters. She keeps up a correspondence 
with the Sturm household, I suppose ? ” 

“She writes, now and again, but not 
frequently, to Madame Sturm. But 
scarcely a week passes without her send- 
ing a long letter to a Mrs. Waller.” 

“Waller!” repeated Heath. “Who is 
she? I don’t know the name!” 

“T made a casual enquiry on that point 
as soon as I noticed the regularity of 
the correspondence,” said Mrs. Cratchley, 
“and Grace told me frankly that this 
Mrs. Waller is a young woman, a kind 
of half-housekeeper, half-companion, to 
Madame Sturm, who, as you learned from 
the professor, and from her own com- 
plaints, is an invalid, or what is worse, a 
hypochondriac.” 

“ That is, then, where our young friend 
finds an outlet for her feelings,” said 
Heath, with a grim smile. “I'll warrant 
the letters which Mrs. Waller receives 
are filled with violent denunciations or 
compressed cynicism, such as must make 
that doubtless worthy woman feel very 
uncomfortable. There is no reason to 
discourage the Waller correspondence. 
And so,” he added, drawing himself up, 
and speaking as though more at ease. 
“You think those shoals and quicksands 
which beset us at the outset of our voyage 
have been avoided, and that our course 
may now be looked on as tolerably clear ?” 

“TI do,” said Mrs. Crutchley, earnestly. 
“T am certain that the measures taken 
have had the desired effect, and have been 
successful, even sooner than we could 
have anticipated. Fortune has favoured 
us in more ways than one; in sending a 
set of suitors, who were all calculated 
exactly to bear out the necessity for the 
caution which I had impressed upon 
Grace, and, than whom there could have 
been no stronger contrasts to the ideal 





upon whom I have always dwelt; and in 
—=3 ” 

“Don’t hesitate,” said Heath. 
what is in your mind! ” 

“Well, then, frankly, in fitting you so 
admirably for the part you have under- 
taken. Oh, I always knew you to be a 
man of resource, but I had no idea that 
you were so Protean as you have proved 
yourself,” said Mrs. Crutchley. 

Her companion affected no recognition 
of the compliment, save so much as a nod 
might imply. For a few moments he 
walked by her side without speaking; 
then he suddenly stopped, and said—*“ Is 
it ripe yet? I am unaccustomed to play 
a waiting game, and confess that it bores 
me, even when the stake is of such magni- 
tude. That halcyon period of M.P.-ship, 
and cattle breeding, about which you 
spoke so enthusiastically, Harriet, has not 
come upon me yet, I fear, and I hate 
inaction and suspense.” 

“You must wait a little longer,” said 
Mrs. Crutchley, quietly. “Your own 
intuition will tell you when and how to 
speak. But, remember, all the ground 
that has been gained may be lost in a 
moment by a false move, a premature 
avowal. The girl, clear-headed and strong- 
minded though she may be, is still a girl, 
timid by nature, and now with all her 
suspicions aroused. Once let her be really 
frightened, or worse still, give her an 
inkling that she has been made a fool or a 
tool of, and your chance is gone for ever.” 

“You may trust me,” Heath replied. 
“TI have worked too long and too patiently 
to run any hazard, now, when success 
seems almost within reach. Besides,” he 
added, with a light laugh, “putting myself 
aside, I swear I have so much admiration 
for the manner in which you have carried 
out your part of the programme, that I 
would not risk spoiling it for the sake of 
a little personal inconvenience. Now, go 
home. Harriet, take this envelope with 
you, and be careful of it. It is not my 
habit to pay on account, but you have 
done your work splendidly, and when the 
prize is gained, there will be still some- 
thing to come to you. To-morrow night 
is one of your blanks, is it not? Then 
you may expect me about nine!” 

He pressed a letter into her hand, lifted 
his hat, and turning on his heel, sauntered 
slowly down the path; while Mrs. Crutchley 
made her way in the opposite direction. 

The reason why the “ off nights,” when 
there were no ball invitations, or she felt 
herself too fatigued or otherwise unwilling 
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to go out, were prized by Grace Middleham, 
was that they were almost always spent in 
Mr. Heath’s society. At first the bank 
manager pleaded the necessity of confer- 
ring with the heiress, and the impossibility, 
in the multiplicity of his engagements, of 
finding any other time; but gradually he 
dispensed with this pretext, and he came 
regularly on every evening when he knew 
that Grace and Mrs. Crutchley were to be 
found at home, and alone. It was not for 
want of invitation that he did not fre- 
quently attend the entertainments in Eaton- 
place, or escort the ladies to the opera or 
other public amusements; but these in- 
vitations he invariably declined, excusing 
himself on the ground that his hard work 
enjoined on him the necessity of keeping 
early hours. This wholesome sanitary 
rule was, however, entirely ignored by 
him when he had Grace to himself, for 
Mrs. Crutchley counted as nothing— 
taking the opportunity, as she always did, 
of making up for the long weary hours 
which she was compelled to pass deprived 
of her natural rest, by sleeping soundly 
in her easy chair as soon as her tea- 
dispensing duties were at an end. And 
while she slept, the girl—over whom she 
was supposed to -be keeping watch—sat 
entranced, listening to such language as 
she had never heard before, and drinking 
it in with greedy ears. It was not “love- 
making” in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term: never once did Heath declare 
his hope of winning her, who in her secret 
soul must have allowed herself only too 
willing to be won. He was her servant, 
her slave, the minister to her wishes. 
Hitherto, before seeing her—for he did 
not reckon, and scarcely ever alluded to, 
their accidental meeting at the school—he 


had passed the first portion of his life in | 


promoting her welfare, and he only hoped 
to be permitted to devote the remainder 
of his days to the same service. And 
Grace listened ; contrasting, with what 
result may be easily guessed, the persons 
with whom her time was ordinarily spent, 


sent day—which marked this man’s every 
thought and deed and word. Every note 
in the gamut of human feeling was at his 
command, and was sounded by him with 
the greatest delicacy. It must be impos- 
sible, Grace thought, to doubt the real 
nature of a passion, the very existence of 
which was so rigorously suppressed. The 
men who had sought her hand for their 
own base purposes had loudly proclaimed 
their love; but he, whose every action 
tended to her good, who might be said 
almost to have a claim upon her for bene- 
fits conferred, he remained silent; and all 
that she had to go by, all that her heart 
fed upon in the watches of the night, 
when all his words were eagerly passed in 
review before her, were certain expressions, 
half avowed, half betrayed, yet all tending 
to her pride and happiness. The game 
had been played boldly, yet with delicate 
dexterity ; and it was scarcely to be won- 
dered at that a young girl—ignorant of 
life, with no companion but a greedy, 
interested stranger, her position obscure, 
her wealth making her an object of cal- 
culated attention to every one—should 
turn to the one being whose kindness 
seemed to have no trace of self, more 
especially when that one being was a 
handsome and fascinating man, whom 
duty alone seemed to hold off from de- 
claring his affection for her ? 





The London season was beginning to 
wane, and Anne was hoping to hear news 
of Grace’s speedy return. Grace’s com- 
munications had been less lengthy recently, 
and the interval between the receipt of 
each had been longer, greatly to the Frau 
Professorin’s annoyance, for the old lady 
loved to hear chatty details of all the gay 
doings in town. 
| “Come, you've got a long one at last, 

Waller!” said Madame Sturm one morn- 
ing, as the servant handed Anne a thick 
| packet in the well-known hand. 

| There was plenty of chat, but little 
| interest, save in the concluding paragraph, 





their insensate frivolity, their meaningless | which ran thus :— 


attempts at humour, their coarse and 
reckless manners, and their slangy equi- 
vocal conversation, with the constant 
kindness, the unobtrusive devotion, the 
deep old-friend-like interest, all pervaded 
by thorough respect—that greatest com- 
pliment payable to a woman in the pre- 


“And now, my dearest Anne, I have 
kept my great surprise till the last, and 
find I have left myself but little room to 
write it. I am engaged, Anne; and to 
| some one you know—to my dear uncle’s 
faithful friend, and our Hampstead ac- 
| quaintance, Mr. Heath!” 
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